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A catalog and a 
The Second Se- recent issue of 
mester begins Teachers College 
January 28, 1935. Heights sent on 

application. 


HAVE YOU A CERTIFICATE? 


Under the provisions of the new education code, there are to be no certificates 
issued on credentials in Kentucky after September Ist, on less than sixty-four semester 
hours. Between now and the first of September, applicants may receive from the 
State Department of Education at Frankfort the college elementary certificate on the 
completion of thirty-two semester hours of prescribed and elective college credit 
earned in residence with an average grade of “C”. The standard certificate issued on 
sixty-four semester hours’ credit with the privilege of life extension on the basis of 
teaching experience will not be granted after September 1, 1935. There will be issued 
the provisional elementary certificate on sixty-four semester hours with the privilege 
of renewal. 

Many teachers in Kentucky have sufficient credit earned to enable them to 
complete before September 1, 1935, the requirements for either the college elementary 
certificate or the standard certificate by entering Western in the second semester 
which begins January 28. Those who lack more than sixteen semester hours of credit 
will have the advantage of attending one or both sessions of the summer school in 
addition to the second semester of 1935 if interested in completing the requirements 
for a certificate. 

Anyone interested in pursuing courses may write Western Teachers College, 
indicating his purpose as regards training for certificates, and his particular problem 
will be given individual attention. Such requests should be made at once. 

Address— H. H. CHERRY, President, 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 











THE AUTHORS: 


GradeIII Grade V 
Grade IV Grade VI 


Four sequentially graded 
books. 


A complete elementary 
language service, includ- 
ing all text and work- 
book features for each 
grade in one volume. 





LANGUAGE 
IN 


ACTION 


Threlkeld-N oar-Zeller 
(1934 publication) 


AMONG FIRST COMMENTS: 
“I want to tell you how pleased I am with the new English series 
LANGUAGE IN ACTION. 
“We school people have been waiting for just such a series. I hope 
that the books have a fine reception and I feel confident that teachers 
will be as delighted with them as I am.” 





A. L. Threlkeld, Super- 
intendent Denver Public 
Schools. 

Frances M. Noar, Prin- 
cipal Smedley School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Dale Zeller, Associate 
Professor of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas. 





ELEANOR M. JOHNSON 
Asst. Supt. of Schools 
Lakewood, Ohio 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. - Chicago - Philadelphia 
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The Great Teacher 


S THE CHRISTMAS season ap- 
proaches our minds turn to con- 
templation of the greatest teacher 

of alltime. When weconsider men and the 
contribution they have made to the stream 
of human history we cannot fail to recog- 
nize that Jesus of Nazareth set anexample 
for all who teach. 


Throughout the entire record of his 
existence on earth there is a striking recur- 
rence of pedagogical terminology which at 
once challenges the interest of the teacher 
of modern days. Only four times in the 
New Testament is Christ’s name associated 
with the idea of preaching but in forty-two 
different instances it is coupled with the 
word “teach,” and he is now commonly 
referred to as the ‘“‘Teacher of Galilee.” 


He never founded a school of any sort, 


and attended no university, nor did he 
leave manuscripts for the perusal of 
posterity, but he inspired the writing of 
thousands of books and the founding of 
hundreds of colleges. The principles upon 
which he predicated his philosophy are not 
incorporated in the formal curriculums 
that are supposed to teach men how to 
teach, but more men have been stirred and 
inspired by the principles of His teaching 
than by those of any other character in 
human history. 


Let us examine into the qualifications of 
this Master-Teacher. What were the 
features of his pedagogical formula that 
have stood the test of critical analysis for 
twenty centuries? There seem to have 
been four things that stood out in His 
practice: Naturalness, clearness, personal- 
ness, and vitalness. 


He was always natural—unaffected. He 
never built up around himself a barrier of 
self-consciousness which develops from 
shrinking timidity or excessive self-confi- 
dence. He had poise—not pose. The 
demon of unnaturalness could never turn 
His excellence into defeat. The world 
which lived round about him became 


Editorial Comment 
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populated with the memories of the things 
he said because he talked of the simple 
natural things of life as they saw it and 
knew it. The sheep on Judean hillsides, 
the luscious grapes on the vines in the 
vineyards purpling in the gorgeous glow of 
oriental autumn suns, a man building a 
house on the rock—all simple, common- 
place, but unforgettable. The foolish girls 
and the wise girls, the two sons—one wise— 
one unwise, a procession of people, a human 
situation, concrete and picturesque, in 
which was created imperishable reminders 
of what He had to say. How drab and 
colorless would seem a figure of speech 
dealing with a clucking hen scratching in 
the earth for food for her baby chicks, but 
this homely figure is vested with stately 
dignity when He says: “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
and stoneth them which are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathered 
her brood under wings, and ye would not!” 

The second quality was clearness. He 
was always clear. The most serious 
limitation to teaching on all levels is that 
involved in complicated expression. His 
speech was like the breath of a spring 
morning, fresh as a new revelation. As we 
dwell upon one of the greatest of ideals of a 
great teacher we are impelled to think 
that one of his greatest provinces is not 
simply to speak so that he may be under- 
stood but so that he must be understood. 

The third characteristic was personalness. 
He poured Himself into his pupils and thus 
made His own life manifold. He never 
lost Himself in the masses. He never per- 
mitted His personality to become obscured. 
His simplicity, candor, human understand- 
ing, made him to stand out luminously, 
like a great beacon along the sky-line of 
the ages. 

We have designated his fourth trait 
as vitalness. He had that subtle in- 
definable quality we call magnetism. He 
seems to have had the power to take 
Himself and put Himself into the things 
he said so that His words were not abstract 
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things somewhere out in space, but living, 
vital, breathing things, having His quali- 
ties. One day He spoke to a group and 
gave the immortal words of the Golden 
Rule—“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
These words were not new. They had 
been in substance uttered before by 
Confucius and Plato, and Hillel, but in 
each case they stayed in the lovely maxims 
of those great teachers. They were localized 
but when He spoke to them the Golden 
Rule began to move among mankind, 
stamping out slavery, glorifying fairness and 
filling the great heart of humanity. He 
clothed a great principle in flesh and blood. 

As we approach His anniversary may we 
study His illustrious example, and as 
teachers of children, even as He was a 
teacher of children, may we strive for those 
fundamental factors in the processes of 
teaching, which were incarnadined in the 
heart of the Teacher of Galilee. 


The Attendance Officer 


NEW SCHOOL laws enacted at the last 

session of the Legislature are growing 
in favor as they become a part of the daily 
practice throughout the State. 

One of the most vital features of the new 
school law is that pertaining to compulsory 
attendance. An entirely new set of regu- 
lations was enacted with a view to giving 
every child in the State an opportunity 
to attend school. 

Because in many districts a large per- 
centage of children do not attend school 
it becomes imperative that some provision 
be made whereby the State will not each 
year add to its population a new group of 
illiterates. To solve this problem it would 
seem that it is the first task of the super- 
intendent to see to it that a person of 
ability is appointed to the position of 
attendance officer. The law sets up 
certain educational qualifications for this 
officer, but in addition to these it contem- 
plates a knowledge of the spirit and 
program of education, a fine intelligence in 
dealing with people, and an interest in the 
work of the schools which transcends all 
personal interests. 

Any qualifications which fall short of 
these are almost certain to bring about 
failure in this very important feature of 
the new school laws. 


IF and AND 


lr YOU are a superintendent 
Making an effort 

To shape the destiny 

Of a county or city 

By directing 

The education of youth 
You cannot do it 

Unless you have 

A knowledge of the past 
And a plan for the present 
And a vision of the future. 


If you have no leadership 

With which to inspire the teachers 
And no sympathy with their troubles 
And no knowledge of their tasks, 
And favor a few 

And neglect the many 

And seek the praise 

Of little men 

In big jobs 

Merely to gain 

Their present support 

Without thought for those 

For whom schools exist, 

Then you have failed 

In your duty 

And lost your chance 

To serve your state 

And to give to childhood 

Its rightful heritage 

Of a free education 

In a free school 

Directed by a free man. 


But if you are trained 
For your mighty task 
And have the courage 
To follow the lead 

Of the law of right 

You may sometimes lose 
But most times gain 
And you will have the joy 
Of looking the world 
Straight in the eyes. 
And in the years 

That are to come 

You can look back 

To other days 

When wrong prevailed 
And say to those 

Who counselled wrong: 
“The race is run 

And you have lost 

And I have won.” 





The Importance of Emergency Education 
in Kentucky 


By Homer W. NICHOLS, 
Director of Division of Special Education 


First of a Series of Articles on Federal Aid for Education 
Programs in Kentucky 


N ORDER to meet the demands of a 

changing modern social order and not- 

withstanding many changes in relief 
policies, the Kentucky Department of Edu- 
cation, under the able leadership of Super- 
intendent James H. Richmond, has organ- 
ized a practical program in the field of 
emergency education. The program, as 
planned, fits a real need in the educational 
system of the Commonwealth. 


During the past twelve months many 
radical social changes have taken place. 
History will never record and there will 
never be a complete record of what has 
transpired. A reorganization is going on. 
Today we are many miles from where we 
were yesterday. We are striving franti- 
cally to meet the rapid changes brought 
about by the readjustment in the social 
affairs of mankind. 


Education is a continuous process and 
does not end at the schoolhouse door, 
neither does it end with the issuance of 
license nor the granting of degrees, but 
rather does it engage the physical and 
mental faculties of the individual through- 
out the whole of life, whether his name 
should grace the college records or he 
should receive his lessons in the University 
of Hard Knocks. That education does 
and should continue throughout life is not 
an abstraction but a truth forced upon us 
by our ever-changing environment to which 
we must constantly readjust ourselves. 
The person who has reached maturity and 
has not become literate is as much an 
educational responsibility to the State as 
is the child. 


The marked increase of leisure time has 
brought many important problems. The 
proper use of such leisure time at this age 
is perhaps of more importance than time 
spent in preparing for a changeable voca- 
tion a few years ago. Heretofore man has 
been conditioned by his occupation rather 


than his leisure, but circumstances have 
changed. The industrial age has been 
shortened by mechanical devices and spare 
time has correspondingly increased. While 
earning a living is still a prime requisite in 
the existence of mankind the successful life 
depends less directly upon that activity 
than upon the proper use of the ‘“‘free 
hours.”’ It is this leisure-time period that 
gives opportunity for the individual to 
broaden and outgrow his job rather than 
let his job outgrow him. 


Education for all is required in a Democ- 
racy. The progress of this nation is the 
sum of the progress of its individuals. The 
battle in which we are now engaged in a 
campaign of democracy is raging around 
the possibility and advisability of general 
education for the majority of grown-ups 
just as the battle of the last century has 
been about the general schooling for all 
the young. 


Adult education is a profitable invest- 
ment. The increase of educational oppor- 
tunities results in better houses, more refine- 
ment in art, books, music, and general 
culture. In fact, it creates a new market 
for the grocer, the book seller, the clothier, 
the road builder, the banker, etc. It 
increases interest in child education. This 
year the boards of education of many 
cities recognize the importance of this 
phase of education and have made it a 
part of their regular school program. A 
study of the last census reveals the 
following: 


1. In the four states lowest in per 
capita wealth the percentage of illiteracy 
ranged from 10.3 to 18.1. 

2. In the five states highest in per 
capita wealth, none of them had illiteracy 
equal to the national average. 


x x3 The most backward book market 
is in the illiterate states. 
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4. Iowa, least illiterate state, has more 
farmers who own their farms than any 
other state. 


5. Louisiana, most illiterate in 1920, 
has fewest. 

6. Poorest farm implements are found 
in illiterate states. 

7. Only five per cent of the illiterates 
deposit in banks, and only ten per cent 
pay taxes. 


In spite of the wide range of opportuni- 
ties which are being used by a large number 
of people in our State, there are still out- 
standing needs which should receive 
immediate attention. There were 131,545 
illiterates in Kentucky ten years ago as 
listed by the last census. Last year, how- 
ever, with the program of emergency educa- 
tion we were able to teach more than 5,000 
men and women to read their Bible for 
the first time. 

We have heard that education does not 
pay. In a recent survey of the Frankfort 
penal institution we found that very few 
of twenty-seven hundred inmates had 
training above the third grade. Not one 
person was found who had received any 
college training. 

The education of the citizen is more 
than a state function. It is also a federal 
function. Personally, I believe that we 
can proceed upon the theory that all educa- 
tion is a public responsibility and that all 
governments—local, state, and federal— 
should participate in making it available. 
In my opinion this is the beginning of that 
day. 

It is better for ali the people to have some 
education than for some of the people to 
have all the education. This country’s 
real life and continuance depends upon this 
proposition. Conceived and born of the 
principle that all men should be creatures 
of a state where equal opportunities exist, 
we are today hoping to see that fulfilling 
of John Finley’s forecast when he said, “I 
look forward to the day when we shall have 
a system of adult education in the State 
which will reach every man and woman as 
we are now reaching every child.” 

This nation is able to finance a program 
of education from the two-year-old nursery 
schcol child to the aged of our land who 
have reached the stage in life when they 
are no longer susceptible to training. This 


nation is very powerful and wealthy. Yet 
most of its people are in need and some are 
suffering. One-eighth of the wealth of this 
country, a survey recently showed, is held 
by approximately one hundred companies 
which now control more than twenty-eight 
billions of dollars ($28,000,000,000). 


It was reported that the president of one 
corporation was receiving a salary of 
$200,000 annually. Another corporation 
was paying one person $300,000 annually 
to direct its advertising. We are told that 
the presidents of some of the corporations 
of our country were receiving salaries in 
1932 ranging from $68,000 to $135,000 per 
annum. Yet some of these corporations, 
who claimed they were financially wrecked, 
applied for government aid through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation while 
these presidents continued to draw these 
unreasonable salaries. 


They say we are spending too much 
money on education. I would ask you to 
inquire from your druggist how much he 
receives annually for cigarettes; how much 
he receives annually for soft drinks; how 
much he receives annually for chewing gum 
and intoxicating drinks. They tell us we 
are paying school teachers too much. | 
would ask you to stop at one of the filling 
stations in your city and ask the proprietor 
how much he takes in annually for gasoline 
and oil. I would ask that you stop at one 
of the amusement halls or theaters and 
ask the manager how much he takes in 
annually from the sale of admissions to the 
theater. These examples may be multi- 
plied one hundred fold. In your local 
community make the comparison and get 
the facts for yourself. Adjustments of the 
social order must be made. The NRA is 
now undertaking this task. 


In the year 1930, Kentucky’s tobacco 
bill was approximately $25,000,000, her 
soft drink and candy bill approximately 
$22,000,000, her theater or amusement bill 
approximately $14,000,000, her bill for 
sporting goods approximately $6,000,- 
000, passenger automobiles approximately 
$160,000,000. How much will it be for 
beer? Facts indicate that we spend more 
than $110,000,000 annually in Kentucky 
for luxuries, and still some tell us that Ken- 
tucky cannot finance an adequate program 
of education. 
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The relief program had overlooked a 
“forgotten class” of self-sacrificing citizens 
—the pilot of the tender, budding plant— 
the teacher had been forgotten. We had 
been providing for the bootblack, the hod- 
carrier, and the ditch-digger in this great 
relief program, which is laudable, but what 
of the American teacher who has expended 
all of her small earnings and borrowed more 
in order that she might be better qualified 
to train the tender minds and souls of 
the innocent child? Thousands of these 
teachers are without employment in addi- 
tion to their indebtedness brought about 
by better preparation for a greater service. 
Yet, no employment was provided for 
them. Finally this government was 
awakened to the needs of this forgotten 
angel of the sick social order and we are 
now ready to try a new experiment in the 
field of special education—that of providing 
for the re-employment of the unemployed 
teacher. 


It is but fitting at this time to take a 
hurried review of what was done in the 
field of emergency education in the Com- 
monwealth last year. 


Beginning in November 1933 the pro- 
gram, without a chart or compass to guide, 
was inaugurated with the employment of 
but very few teachers at that time. Due 
to the fact that in ‘its early administration 
the whole program was intended primarily 
as an emergency program for unemployed 
teachers it was first considered as a valid 
experiment and later as a successful pro- 
gram to fill a real need not otherwise 
provided. Although financed by federal 
relief funds it became a definite program 
of education providing educational oppor- 
tunities for the forgotten and neglected. 


Considering the war-time rapidity and 
swiftness with which this program was pro- 
moted and organized and building up 
work-made projects to employ unemployed 
teachers throughout the Commonwealth, 
its success as an educational program was 
most phenomenal. The effective and far- 
reaching results achieved were largely due 
to the splendid interest and co-operation 
of school administrators, teachers, students, 
teacher-training institutions, and other 
colleges throughout the Commonwealth. 
Direct informational reports from pupils, 
teachers, school administrators, and state 
institutions are in evidence of the effective, 


successful results. The following quota- 
tions received by this office in connection 
with these programs will be found interest- 
ing and convincing. 


“There are many of these people who are being 
served by this type of school who would have never 
learned to read or write.’ 


“In fact, there is no doubt at all but that this 
work is perhaps the finest piece of relief now offered 
by the government. You see it ministers to the 
spirit as well as to the stomach.”’ 


“We have been able to reach some people who 
never before could sign their names.” 


“Those who are learning to read and write are 
very proud of their accomplishments. These people 
will certainly be an asset to the public schools in the 
future. This is perhaps their first real knowledge 
of and contact with the public school.” 


“TI attend the night school and am learning to 
read and write. When I started I could not write 
my name and this is a specimen of my writing. 
May the richest blessings go with you all.” 


So we must end the beginning of the 
second best story ever told, second only to 
that of the lowly Nazarene who taught, 
healed, and restored while here on earth. 
Hundreds of similar quotations are on file 
in this Office. 

The entire cost of this program according 
to records on file in our office up to July ist 
was $157,710.27 enrolling 27,910 different 
pupils and giving employment to 1,233 
different unemployed teachers and other 
workers. It is but fair that you should 
know that not one cent of this fund was 
expended for administration and super- 
vision of this program. It was an addi- 
tional labor of love voluntarily carried on 
by already overworked state and local 
school administrators and_ supervisors 
throughout the Commonwealth. The 
average salary of teachers employed last 
year was $42.80 a month. The qualifica- 
tions of these teachers were divided as 
follows: approximately three hundred held 
degrees from standard colleges, three 
hundred had two years’ college training, 
three hundred had one year’s college 
training, and the remainder had varied 
training below one year’s college work. 
There were three times as many women 
employed as there were men, and fourteen 
per cent of the number employed were 
colored. The per capita cost per month 
ry teaching each student enrolled was 

1.41. 
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For the past two months our office has 
been diligently trying to develop wise and 
sane plans for carrying on and administer- 
ing the program in the field of emergency 
education during the present year. In 
order to determine the number of teachers 
which should be employed in the various 
school units of the Commonwealth we 
asked for reports from school administra- 
tors giving the number of qualified unem- 
ployed teachers needing employment in 
the various units. There were more than 
three thousand such teachers reported and 
we were advised by the authorities at 
Washington that we could employ less 
than one thousand. These teachers were 
selected not on the basis of the number of 
unemployed teachers in the communities 
alone, but we also took into consideration 
the number of illiterates and the popula- 
tion of the various school units; therefore, 
the allotments were made upon the basis 
of the number of unemployed, qualified 
teachers, the number of illiterates, and the 
population of the various school districts. 
In notifying the school administrators of 
the number allotted for employment in 
their school systems we also advised them 
to determine the projects that would be 
worth most to their school systems and the 
public and then employ needy unemployed 
teachers who were qualified to carry on 
these projects, in this way trying to develop 
the most useful program. There should 
be a demand for every project worked out 
and there should be a need for every 
teacher employed and every project should 
be satisfying a need and a demand in local 
communities. 


Approximately 1,000 teachers selected 
for this emergency education program were 
called to assemble in various centers for 
five days’ training conferences preparing 
them better for the work which they are 
to undertake. These conferences were 
held September 3rd at Murray State 
Teachers College, Union College, Barbour- 
ville, and the University of Kentucky. 
Conferences were also held at Morehead 
State Teachers College, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, University of Louis- 
ville, and Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College on September 10th. 


We are faced in Kentucky with the 
problem of untrained and unqualified 
teachers for the specific work which the 


Federal Government asked us to carry on 
with the relief money allotted for nursery 
and adult education. Through all of these 
years we have been training teachers for 
the specific purpose of teaching children 
from six to sixteen, and unlike a number of 
states we are having to develop training 
agencies in order that the teachers selected 
may be given a short introductory course 
in a small way preparing them for the 
projects they are to undertake. During 
the past summer one hundred and fifteen 
teachers of nursery schools took the special 
course offered by the University of Ken- 
tucky, University of Louisville, Berea 
College, and Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 

I would recommend very strongly that 
training programs of our State institutions 
be so planned and made so comprehensive 
as to include training for teachers to 
begin with children two years of age, 
nursery school pupils, and carry on through 
the aged until the pupil is too old either 
because of mental or physical incapacity 
to learn. This is one of the greatest needs 
today as we view the program of emergency 
education in the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, has established a 
nursery school in connection with the 
institution as a permanent part of its 
training program. 


Relief, given in the form of a dole and 
going no further, is dangerous, but if admin- 
istered in such a way as to pass it on to 
some one else it tends to conserve the 
human resources of nature. Relief may 
be administered in such a way as to 
pauperize. Relief administered through 
channels of education has the opposite 
effect and we must agree that it aids in the 
conservation of human resources. With- 
out work and without interest of any kind 
the individual may become discontented 
and destructively minded. Thus through- 
out the land we, during the past few years, 
have read much about the highwayman 
and the gang. One of the main purposes 
of this program in relief education is the 
treatment in mental hygiene which requires 
infusion of new interests—aims, purposes, 
stimuli—when no work is available. 

In return for relief wages this small 
patriotic group of qualified teachers in need 


(Continued on page 46) 





Winter Birds in Kentucky 


By GORDON WILSON, 
Head of English Department, Western Teachers College 


ERY OFTEN I am asked when it is 

best to start the study of birds. I 

usually say that winter offers better 
opportunities for the amateur ornithologist 
than any other season. The leaves are 
largely gone, so that one may have an 
unobstructed view of birds. The quest for 
food brings many birds down to the ground 
and among the bushes. Though winter 
birds are not so gaudily colored as they are 
in spring, they are much more tame and 
can be studied at leisure quite profitably, 
for the better bird guides now on the 
market take pains to show the charac- 
teristic markings of each species at each 
season of the year. The very fact that 
the number of species in winter is much 
smaller than that of summer makes it 
possible to study birds to advantage. By 
mastering the winter birds, one is ready 
to study the spring migrants as they begin 
to arrive. 


In a previous article in this JOURNAL I 
gave a list of species commonly found in the 
State. In order that this article may be 
of most value to teachers, I shall repeat the 
lists of birds found all the year and those 
that spend the winter in the State. 


PERMANENT RESIDENTS 


Turkey vulture. 

Black vulture. 

Sharp-shinned hawk. 

Cooper’s hawk. 

Northern red-shouldered hawk. 

Red-tailed hawk (eastern and sub-species). 
Eastern sparrow hawk. 

Eastern bob-white. 

Texas bob-white (where introduced). 
Killdeer. 

Eastern mourning dove. 

Eastern screech owl. 

Great horned owl. 

Northern barred owl. 

Northern flicker. 

Southern pileated woodpecker. 

Red-bellied woodpecker. 

Eastern hairy woodpecker. 

Southern downy woodpecker. 

Prairie horned lark (rather rare in summer). 


Northern blue jay. 
Eastern crow. 

Carolina chickadee. 
Tufted titmouse. 
White-breasted nuthatch. 
Bewick’s wren. 

Carolina wren. 

Eastern mockingbird. 
Eastern robin. 

Eastern bluebird. 

Cedar waxwing (rather rare in summer). 
Migrant shrike. 

Starling. 

English sparrow. 

Eastern meadowlark. 
Eastern cardinal. 

Eastern goldfinch. 
Red-eyed towhee. 
Eastern field sparrow. 

In some localities there are a few other 
permanent residents, but this list is fairly 
accurate for the entire State. The Jackson 
Purchase has several more southern species 
that could be added to this list, just as the 
mountains have several northern species. 
Besides, there is a tendency for many 
birds to remain most or all of mild winters: 
Bronzed grackle, red-winged blackbird, 
cowbird, eastern chipping sparrow, eastern 
phoebe. The red-headed woodpecker re- 
mains regularly all the year in some parts 
of the State and seldom passes the winter 
in others. 


WINTER RESIDENTS 


Marsh hawk. 
Long-eared owl. 
Short-eared owl. 
Yellow-bellied sapsucker. 
Brown creeper. 

Eastern winter wren. 
Golden-crowned kinglet. 
Myrtle warbler. 

Eastern purple finch. 
Slate-colored junco. 
White-crowned sparrow. 
White-throated sparrow. 
Swamp sparrow. 
Eastern song sparrow. 
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Again it would be easy to add others to 
this list, since Kentucky spreads over such 
a large area and includes such a wide range 
of wild life. Some of these species named 
as winter residents nest in the mountains, 
and others, notably the song sparrow, nest 
in the northern part of the State. 


The two lists include a rather compre- 
hensive number of birds that one could be 
reasonably sure of finding anywhere in the 
State from October to April. Nearly all 
the species named can be found around 
country or suburban homes. The presence 
of a few trees, some bushes or honeysuckle 
tangles, and some source of food will 
insure a whole winter’s study right at one’s 
door. A bit of suet hung up against a tree 
trunk will bring through the bitterest days 
the flash of color and even the ringing song 
that we usually associate with the wilder 
places of roadside or woods. Trays of 
sunflower seeds, cantaloupe seeds, or 
cracked grain will attract many others. 
Thoreau was once asked where one should 
go to find Indian relics. ‘‘Anywhere,”’ he 
replied, and stooped down and picked up 
an arrow-head. I could say the same 
thing about studying winter birds: They 
respond readily to our desire to have them 
near; a little care will insure a steady pro- 
cession of them every day in the winter, 
when food is not always easy to find in 
their usual feeding grounds. 


Contrary to popular belief, wooded areas 
are seldom good places to find birds. 
Roadsides, bushy fields, and along streams 
are much more desirable areas to search 
for birds, winter or summer. Even the 
woodpeckers, with the exception of the 
pileated, are usually found in greater 
abundance in smaller bushes and along 
roadsides than in the deep woods. The 
best place in my territory of observation to 
find winter birds is the Nashville Pike, 
since there are many cedar and other 
bushes by the roadside and large open 
fields close by. On the coldest and most 
snowy days I am able to see nearly all of 
our permanent and winter residents without 
going two dozen yards from the pavement. 


If some of our winter songsters were 
European birds, they would long ago have 
inspired whole volumes of verse. Most 
people are not aware that the mockingbird 
sings throughout the winter, sometimes 
even more beautifully than in the spring. 


On almost any clear day in winter, when 
the sunshine warms the protected nooks of 
the fields, the mockingbird sings a low, 
melodious song, lacking the vigor of his 
better-known spring air but full of a 
poetry that only winter sunshine can bring. 
The Carolina wren fears no winter; he sings 
quite as vigorously in January as in April. 
It is a pity that more people have not 
learned his wild, ringing note. In the 
bushes the white-crowned and _ white- 
throated sparrows whistle an appealing 
medley of notes, worthy of musical tran- 
scription. The bluebird, too, forgets the 
cold wind and calls quite as clearly as in 
the mating season. And the cardinal, 
brightest of our winter birds, seldom allows 
the weather to dampen his spirits. 


Two species that are being widely 
criticised are the crow and the starling. 
There are many crows in the State all the 
year, but in winter their numbers are 
increased many fold. A single roost in 
my territory contains probably between 
50,000 and 100,000. They feed for miles 
around, going out in continuous lines each 
morning and returning in the afternoon. 
Though many bird students and sportsmen 
have declared war on the species, it is still 
highly doubtful whether it does more harm 
than good. The scientific ornithologists 
are not yet ready to proclaim it Public 
Enemy No. 1. The starling was first 
reported in the State by Mr. V. K. Dodge, 
of Lexington, prominent Audubon Society 
leader, in the summer of 1925. Since then 
the species has spread all over the State 
and everywhere appears in numbers that 
rival those of the passenger pigeon, once 
so well known in our country. Again there 
is divided opinion as to the value of the 
bird. Like the crow, the starling is much 
more numerous in winter and, consequently, 
can do little damage to growing crops. It 
is largely a ground feeder and devours 
countless numbers of insects. Introduced 
a generation ago to our Atlantic states, it 
has only recently penetrated to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Whether it will drive away 
more desirable native species remains to 
be proved. Some Kentucky teacher or 
bird student would win fame by determin- 
ing the helpful or harmful nature of this 
bird. 


As a teacher of English I would like to 
suggest some practical ways of using one’s 
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knowledge of birds. The big problems of 
conservation can be aided by every feeding 
station, by every protected area, by every 
class hike or contest. These activities of 
individual students or class groups can 
furnish abundant material for written work. 
Some of our greatest American and English 
literature has been inspired by birds; much 
of this can be used in English courses, to 
encourage a further search for knowledge 
about nature. The individual teacher can 
often find through the hobby of ornithology 
a wise and interesting way to spend spare 
time and vacations, long or short. A 
connection with local bird or nature-study 
clubs or with the Kentucky Ornithological 
Society will be the means of learning more 
and more about ornithology while associat- 
ing with other friends of the out-of-doors. 
There is no doubt that we are entering a 
period when our native animals and plants 
and our own natural scenery are to receive 
a greater emphasis. The valuable work 
being done by technicians of the national and 
state government in our Kentucky parks 
is only one of the numerous openings for 
those who would like to make ornithology 
more than a hobby. In every activity of 
the amateur or professional ornithologist 
there is need for clear-cut, accurate, 
revealing writing. Regardless of one’s 
profession one can find in the birds this 
winter a subject for reading, writing, and 
human association, in addition to the more 
obvious one of accurate and painstaking 
observation. 


Geography Teachers to Meet 


By Epitu P. PARKER, 


President Rosenwald Hall, University 
of Chicago 


HE NATIONAL Council of Geography 
Teachers will meet in Philadelphia, 
December 26 and 27, 1934. 

Wednesday morning will be devoted to 
discussions of geographic field work and 
its relation to planning toward better 
utilization of natural resources. The 
session will open with news fresh from 
Washington: Mr. Earl Hanson of the 
Water Resources Section of the National 
Resources Board will discuss geographic 
research in national planning. The morn- 


ing program includes reports of specific 
field work as it now is being carried on in 
given colleges, high schools, and elementary 
classes, and suggestions for capitalizing 
further opportunities for such work. 


The Wednesday afternoon discussion will 
center on ‘‘Developing Independence in the 
Use of Geographic Tools.” A prominent 
feature of the afternoon will be a lively 
hour during which a large group of council 
members will participate in attempting to 
answer brieflyspecific questions about teach- 
ing geography which have been received 
and are being received from teachers in 
many sections of the country. If you have 
a question you wish to have answered, 
send it to the director of this discussion, 
Miss Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


The Thursday morning session will 
stress urban studies. Professor Preston 
James of the University of Michigan, and 
Professor Lewis F. Thomas of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., are representa- 
tive of those who will present content 
studies, based on recent research of 
specific cities. These will be followed by a 
discussion of “Organizing Urban Material 
for Classroom Use,’”’ by Miss Ruby Harris 
and other specialists in this field. 


Doctor William Scott Gray of the 
University of Chicago, so widely known for 
his recent intensive studies in the educa- 
tion of teachers, will be guest “‘educator”’ 
of the 1934 meeting, and the first speaker 
Thursday afternoon. This session will be 
devoted to Teacher Education. Doctor 
George F. Howe of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, Dr. Leonard O. Packard of Boston, 
and Miss Pearle Blood of Towson. Mary- 
land, will bring important contributions 
from their rich experience in such work. 
Specialists in promoting the progress of 
in-service teachers of geography will deal 
with this aspect of teacher education. 


There will be other treats similar to those 
indicated. It is with great pleasure that 
we announce as the banquet speaker, on 
Thursday evening, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
director of the American Geographical 
Society of New York City. 


Please watch for further announcements 
which can be obtained from the president. 
Help to spread them. Plan to come your- 
self. Bring others. 





Art in the Progressive Schools 


By ELiIzABETH BARTON KINGSLEY, 
Ballard School, Jefferson County, Kentucky 


RT HAS CEASED to be considered 

a thing unto itself. ‘Art for art’s 

sake’ is a cliché slung about at 
random by pseudo-artists and the narrow- 
visioned of this world. We know our 
famous paintings; we appreciate their 
value—an immense, inestimable value, in 
their depiction of their contemporary 
social life and its refinement and culture. 
We often do not realize, however, the 
value and worth of art education in the 
public schools. 


In infancy the route which the man shall 
travel is immediately in process of making. 
The first few years of life are the ones in 
which we learn the most, form a great 
many lasting impressions, and found the 
personality of the adult. If the child is 
wisely guided he will develop individuality, 
acumen, and imagination which will be 
discernible throughout his entire lifetime. 
If he is allowed to experiment, to try, and 
to test his judgment, finding either success 
or failure, his powers of choice will be 
strengthened. We have all seen the “‘little 
independent’”’ who is quite capable of 
amusing himself, of putting his imagination 
to work for his own enjoyment and thus his 
experience. And we have also seen the 
“little dependent,’”’ so watched over, so 
criticized although it may be in a kindly 
manner, that he has a meek, almost 
fugitive, mien as he listens obediently and 
does no reckoning for himself. These 
children will, no doubt, grow up to be 
parallels of their childhood—either the 
independent thinker or the sheep of no 
initiative, the follower. 


Very early in life we find the ardent 
desire to create. Children still unable to 
walk will be happy for hours, cross-legged 
on the floor, playing with blocks. They 
feel the desire to move their hands; they 
have three blocks; soon these _ blocks, 
instead of being three solemn units apart 
from each other, become something which 
might be a door, or a church, or a tunnel. 
Incidentally, one will find, contrary to the 
opinion of kind aunts, that children can 


work their best with large playthings and 
large tools. Itis apparent that large things 
are more comprehensible and tractable for 
little children with their large, unwieldly, 
inexperienced muscles, than are the small 
tools and delicate games which the older 
and larger child will enjoy and with which 
he can adequately cope. Andall endeavors, 
especially creative, are serious things to 
the child. He has not yet learned how to 
deprecate to win belated praise or to ward 
off ridicule. He finds enjoyment in his 
blocks and yet their juxtaposition is a 
matter for serious thought. And _ all 
things, understandable or not, are sources 
of information. The elephant is a very 
strange beast indeed to a five-year-old and 
so very interesting that after seeing one in 
a circus the youngster is tempted to draw 
the animal. To an oldster who sees 
elephants at least once a year in the spring 
there may be a great disparagement in the 
proportions of the ear or the tusk, but it 
would be the most unkind thing in the 
world, and perhaps, who knows, the most 
warping and the most deadening to the 
creative spirit, to point out the deficiencies. 
Possibly the scoffer would pay the better 
part of a twenty-five cent piece to see four 
chins added to the already heavily jeweled 
physiognomy of a newspaper owner in 
“The New Yorker.’’ After all, no matter 
what the result pictorially, the child has 
seen, has comprehended, at least in part, 
and has tried to express his experience. 
One of the loveliest and one of the most 
thought-inspiring lines ever written was 
that of Wordsworth’s—paraphrased, 


Children are trailing clouds of glory, 


and that thing in them which we can only 
vaguely remember having had must not be 
stamped out or hushed. It must be fostered 
and wisely built up into a thing which they 
may have all their lives. It is their spirit 
and imagination which so easily becomes 
rapt like a cocoon in stereotyped and 
conventionalized thoughts and actions 
never to open. 
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Everywhere in literature we can trace 
the thoughts of great men whose imagina- 
tion and ability to create has made them 
great. Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s 
Garden of Verses’? with its ‘Land of 
Counterpane,” peopled with soldiers and 
quays and boats, whiled away his weary 
sick hours with plans and military tactics 
and boats coming and going, possibly the 
East India docks with their merchantmen 
with gay cargoes from the outlying parts 
of the great British possessions. Mark 
Twain’s “Prince and the Pauper’’ depicts 
Tom Canty’s ability, because of his 
imagination and his quick creative mind, 
to fit into a palace for a short, fictitious 
time. Tom Sawyer’s clever, active, versa- 
tile mind ruled his playmates with his 
imaginary Robin Hood’s realm. And what 
can equal a child’s persistence while at 
creative work, as Hughes Mearnes says in 
his ‘Creative Spirit and Its Significance 
for Education.” He will work all day, 
wish he didn’t have to take the time to eat, 
and laze himself to sleep at night with 
further plans for the morrow. 


Understand the motive behind the 
child’s creative act and already you are on 
the way toward helping him. And this 
cannot be gained by leading or obvious 
suggestions but by subtle questionings 
and guidance. Was the elephant’s tail so 
long? Do you think it quite so long as 
that of a horse? And then the child will 
answer to such questioning, ‘‘Why no, the 
long tail was in the front.’”’ No doubt the 
child having attempted to create and 
having had his observations recalled will 
remember the elephant’s characteristics 
even though he might never see one again. 


The procedure followed by the art 
teacher in the inherited school has been 
practically the same since the inception 
of art into the public schools eighty years 
ago. Unfortunately this antiquated and 
futile method of art teaching is still prev- 
alent, and progressive educators have 
found it not only ineffectual as an active 
arm of the curriculum but definitely harm- 
ful, a thing it would be well to do without. 
Just as all education, however, is changing 
its functional aim, so is there, in some 
schools, almost a complete metamorphosis 
in the aims and procedure of the teaching 
of art. 


This has come about in a comparatively 
short time. Not many years ago art was 
taught as a separate subject. This subject 
held no more relation to life and its func- 
tions and vitalities than the arithmetic 
problem about the chicken and a half 
laying an egg and a half in a minute and a 
half. The child was first taught and drilled 
in the “fundamentals,” then told to apply 
them in various dry and lifeless problems. 
Now, instead of aiming for imitation and 
photographic drawing the pupil is allowed, 
and, in fact, encouraged to find his own 
outlet and to gain what will help him as an 
individual. Since education has become 
more socialized and, shall we say, more 
“humanitarian,” we find that the child of 
the progressive school gains three definite 
things from his art work. His aesthetic 
taste is developed along more practical, 
applicable lines; he has been able to use 
his art as an illustrative vehicle for more 
extensive knowledge, and he has gained an 
invaluable knowledge of skills and tech- 
niques which will enrich his life through 
doing and appreciating work done by 
others. As Pedre Lemos puts it very aptly 
in an ‘‘Art Course for Rural Schools,’’ we 
have nature’s gifts, then man’s adaptation 
of nature’s gifts to his own practical use, 
and finally man’s adaptations of nature’s 
gifts to satisfy not only his needs but also 
his aesthetic tastes. 


In drawing in the inherited school we 
find absolutely no attention paid to the 
thing which the child might /zke to draw. 
True, an honest attempt has been made to 
plan something the child should like to do, 
but surely it is more practical and more 
intelligent to allow the child to draw or 
paint or model an object or a scene about 
which he is studying in a project unit. As 
Dewey says in “Schools of Tomorrow,” 
“Present situations that make pupils 
hungry to acquire additional knowledge.” 
They vitalize him and work him up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm to paint his 
viking ship for his transportation project 
or to do research into the realm of the 
Persian rug-maker and to weave a mat of 
his own for his own bedroom. One aches 
when one thinks of the countless hours 
tired and uninterested eyes have been 
greeted with the sight of a wilted flower 
coiled up in its lifeless leaves in ‘the upper 
right hand corner of the desk.’’ Photo- 
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graphic reproduction was required and 
photographic reproductions were graded 
meticulously. The lad who discovered 
another vein in the leaf was rewarded with 
a “B” or a 91. Never were the child’s 
wishes considered. How much more the 
little girl who spent the summer in the 
country would have enjoyed painting and 
plotting freely a mural of the daily duties, 
peopled with such important figures as the 
Jersey cow named Bessie, the red leghorns, 
and the hired man who looked so funny 
in his torn hat and behind his straw 
mustache. 


There was always the same problem for 
all the pupils and the same amount of 
time was allowed each child. Those who 
were more clever with their fingers finished 
before the others and then had time to 
sit and simmer and get into mischief. 
The boy who came from his arithmetic 
class full of the shapes to which he had 
just been introduced in elementary geome- 
try had to draw trees. He was not allowed 
to work with his newly-discovered triangles 
and circles and rectangles with which he 
could have made such interesting designs. 
The girl who was interested in the tales of 
the chivalry of King Arthur’s Knights of 
the Round Table must drag her enchanted 
mind from ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,’’ and do 
the trees too. One cannot estimate the 
joy and interest which she would have 
shown in the history of the dress of the 
court ladies of old Camelot as they sat 
at the jousts. It is an alarming fact that 
children’s minds are tightened into a groove 
of pre-digested thought and saddled to 
the old mare of didactic and pedagogical 
routine instead of flying through illimitable 
golden air on a gaily caparisoned Pegasus. 


The common routine of the inherited art 
school room is equally life-sapping. The 
child is passed a ruler, a box of the six 
primary colors duly augmented by brown, 
gray, and black; is passed a box and a pan 
of water, and is expected to put imaginative 
mind to work on making a color chart. 
This chart, when finished, will be merely 
an odious task accomplished rather than 
an intimate, livable, working knowledge of 
color harmonies that might make a room 
more loveiy or a costume more smart and 
becoming. The teacher directs the use of 
the ruler, ‘one and a quarter inches at the 
top, one inch at each side, and one and 


one-half inches at the bottom of the paper.” 
It makes a machine of the child, a little 
automaton, who at last gives up his bright 
thought and slumps into a gray world of 
unimaginative tasks. The brushes, the 
rulers, the paints, and the pans are collected 
and at least seven minutes of the poor 
forty-five or fifty have been used in the 
uninspired labor of routine. No doubt the 
best that the children can hope for in the 
next lesson is that they will change the 
medium, and possibly work in crayons. 
Also, undoubtedly, this crayon work will 
be done on a sheet of paper nine by twelve, 
in a minute, meticulous manner, where 
instead the children’s cramped fingers 
could have found release and life on a 
great sheet of wrapping paper, which would 
have cost less in the long run, we find, on 
estimating expenses. Each brush is count- 
ed; each pan is added to its pile and the 
apparent, in fact obvious, expectancy of 
finding a defaulter would cause some 
children to take what was so patently 
implied was not theirs. Disciplinary prob- 
lems arise from ‘‘don’ts’” and implied 
distrust and strictly and strongly adverse 
criticism has never and never will inject a 
grain of honesty into a child but might, 
contrarily, instil covetousness or greed and, 
possibly in the intelligent child, awaken 
the desire to “‘put one over on the monitor.”’ 
Dull meaningless routine kills. A purpose- 
ful and intelligent responsibility should be 
expected and, as Dr. Dewey says in 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” “Children will 
not be freed from all discipline,” ‘“‘but 
their wings should not be clipped by dull 
routine which can only be rewarded by 
dull response.’”” Dow goes further and 
says, in ‘Constructive Art Teaching,” 
“The art sense must have freedom, it 
resents regulation whether by ruler, acade- 
my, or popular opinion.”’ 


Another heinous and culpable fault in 
the inherited type of art teaching is the 
grading. Any consideration of the subject 
at all will lead one to the conclusion that all 
children cannot be graded by an unfair 
comparison between all the work and that 
done by the obviously talented child. No 
one can be judged by another’s standard. 
Even following the hereditary routine in 
all other ways the grading, if it must be 
done as such, should necessarily and 
unquestionably consider the potentialities 
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of the individual child. So many gross 
injustices have been committed because 
the teacher refused to see that a child who 
had done his most conceivable best deserved 
the much touted ‘“‘A”’ as much as the child 
who had produced a really nice piece of 
art. In the truly progressive school, how- 
ever, this custom of grading is entirely 
eliminated. All of the child’s growth, 
regardless of the speed and skill of others, 
is noted. All of his work because it is 
intelligently integrated and linked together 
awakes the child and allows his creative 
and imaginative powers full sway. Such 
results can never be pigeonholed or fit 
into a glib category of four letters or fifty 
numbers. How much better it is to reckon 
accomplishments by the growth of ability 
to choose, to weigh, and to grow in all ways. 


The two basic principles of art, design 
and representation, can never be ignored 
in planning any creative art problem. For 
the layman we might say that good design is 
obtained by an artistic and pleasing 
arrangement of lines and spaces, and that 
representation is a depiction or portrayal 
of actual concrete thought. These princi- 
ples may be expressed in an almost limitless 
number of mediums. 


These two greatest divisions of art teach- 
ing should be used not as units sufficient 
unto themselves, but as augmentations, or 
as one might say, as illustrations for the 
creative project in which the child is 
interested. In breaking away from the 
conventional attitude we must remember 
that we are trying to reach the vast 
majority of students who will use art 
training in no way other than this and as a 
basis for appreciation. Ninety-nine and 
fifty-four hundredths per cent of the 
students have no real talent for the arts. 
Some of them may be intelligent enough to 
learn to do creditable work in art, but mere 
tactile knowledge is not the ultimate good. 
Our goal must be to use art as a vehicle for 
learning. In a community where steel 
forms the backbone of the families’ pur- 
chasing power and its constant daily 
interest a unit on steel would be of in- 
estimable value to the child. In working 
on the project the sources of iron ore, its 
evolution into steel, its transportation to 
the various parts of the world and its 
ultimate use become vital to the child if 
his imagination is fired by the desire to 


create miniature mills with toy railroad 
tracks to support the little cars as they 
carry ore to the furnaces and receive ingots 
of iron and sheets of steel in return. The 
waterways which link cities together and 
their own steel rails which help to carry 
other steel to be made into skyscrapers 
and bridges, ocean liners and airplanes, 
allow for infinite experimentation and 
creation in all mediums. 


In like fashion the interests of a rural 
community, being of vital interest to the 
rural child, can be developed creatively in 
art. All the intimate things which he 
must handle and cope with and feed daily 
can so easily become more interesting and 
even glamorous and certainly more tangi- 
ble in the child’s thoughts if his powers of 
observation and his daily contacts are used 
in art creation. Sheaves of wheat march- 
ing in solemn and soldierly array across 
acres of land and the golden particles 
tossed from the thresher are always beauti- 
ful things to stir a child’s sense of the 
artistic. The spherical shape of a pig and 
the strong horizontals and verticals of a 
horse are experiences to the child and he 
must be allowed to express his experiences. 


How interesting a pictorial map of 
Europe could be with small figures in the 
full skirts and wooden shoes of Holland, the 
short, corded socks and feathered hats of 
the Swiss, and the white accordian-pleated 
skirts of Greece. How a child would 
remember and profit by his own drawings 
or models of droshkies and sampans, 
howdahs and outrigger canoes, or temples, 
minarets, and belled-pagodas. 

A project on the early New England colo- 
nies, instead of an unfelt array of dates 
lived by equally unfelt and nebulous people, 
would become vital to the child who him- 
self with his ambitious hands hewed wooden 
cooking utensils or wove material as the 
colonists had to in order to keep out the 
bitter cold of ‘‘the rock-bound coast.”’ 

Roman civilization is always interesting 
to the child and certainly a doll dressed in 
silvered paper for armor with a shield and a 
short sword would augment his concep- 
tion of Rome at the height of its power. 
Clay or ivory soap models of the Coliseum 
or the Temple of Castor and Pollux, as it is 
found in ruins in the Forum, vitalize and 
stir the imagination of even the dullest 

(Continued on page 42) 





Free Textbooks 


By W. B. FLoyp, 
Barrett Manual Training High School, Henderson, Ky. 


INCE the very beginning of this nation, 
Americans have appreciated the value 
of an education. The educational sys- 

tems of today, however, did not spring, 
full-grown, from the minds of this nation’s 
founders. Starting in a comparatively 
humble way, for a more or less selected 
group, it has evolved through the years. 
Each stage of advancement opened new 
possibilities for development; and, today, 
the American people generally accept the 
theory of equal education, maintained at 
public expense, for all of its future citizens. 
This is, indeed, a tremendous advance 
from the beginning of education in this 
country; but until this theory is actually 
practiced, America will remain far short 
of its educational goal. 


In regard to the school plant, even a 
casual visitor will realize that a large 
percentage of our cities, and many rural 
sections, have supplied buildings that in 
their construction, utility, and equipment, 
far exceed the fondest dreams of the early 
educators. 


The teachers, also, due to increas- 
ingly rigid requirements, are becoming 
thoroughly trained specialists, qualified to 
properly serve their people. No longer 
is the criticism true that ‘‘the people who 
can, do; and the people who can’t, teach.”’ 
No profession, that even approaches the 
teaching profession in size, can boast of a 
larger number of loyal, highly-trained 
members. 


In spite, however, of these splendid 
buildings and the large corps of trained 
teachers, many pupils in the United States 
are forced, under compulsory attendance 
laws, to attend schools where glaring 
inequalities exist. Of these inequalities, 
one of the most evident is the matter of 
textbooks. The importance of this single 
item is well stated by William J. Cooper,' 
who, while he was United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, said, ‘“‘whether we 
like it or not, we must admit that under 
present conditions of teacher preparation 
in actual field practice, the textbook and 


the library book are, next to the teacher, 
the most important single instructional 
tool in public education in the United 
States.’’ 


The United States Office of Education? 
states that in 1928, $39,024,067.00 were 
spent for 58,289,867 separate volumes 
used in the private and public, elementary 
and high schools in this country. More 
than nine-tenths of these books were used 
in the public schools. Large as these 
figures may seem, they are below the total 
volumes that were needed. To the above 
figures must be added that uncalculated 
list that should have been bought for the 
pupils who were too poor to buy books for 
themselves. 


As early as 1818,3 a partial realization of 
society’s duty toward its children resulted 
in permission being granted for the city of 
Philadelphia to supply free textbooks to 
its pupils. Not until 1884, however, when 
Massachusetts passed a free textbook law, 
did it become compulsory over an entire 
state. 


Since the first state-wide law was passed, 
the movement has gained ground rather 
rapidly. By the close of 1928,‘ twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia had 
passed laws requiring free textbooks. 
An additional twenty-three states, while not 
requiring it, had laws permitting the 
issuance of free textbooks by various 
agencies. By 1933, the number of states 
with compulsory free textbook laws* was 
increased to twenty-four. 


The result of the above-mentioned laws 
was that, of the $39,024,067.00 spent for 
textbooks in 1928, $23,256,151.00, or 
almost two-thirds of the total, was ex- 
pended by the states and various school 
agencies for free textbooks. The remaining 
$12,255,841.00 came from purchases by 
individuals.* 


These laws have been of inestimable 
value to a great multitude of children, 
especially during the economic conditions 
of the last few years. They have not been 
passed, however, without serious opposi- 
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tion; and, at times, their opponents have 
attempted to nullify them by recourse to 
the courts of law. The validity of such 
state-wide action was proved, however, 
when the United States Supreme Court,’ 
on April 10, 1930, decided that the Loui- 
siana statutes providing free textbooks 
were valid. 


Kentucky has been slow in making this 
great forward step in education. It is true 
that in 19168 a law was passed by the 
Kentucky Legislature requiring all county 
judges to pay, out of funds of the fiscal 
courts, for textbooks requisitioned by the 
city and county schcol superintendents; 
but it was stipulated that the amount was 
not to exceed $200. In 1928,9 however, it 
seemed that Kentucky had finally recog- 
nized her debt to a part of her children when 
she passed a law requiring that free text- 
books be supplied the pupils of the elemen- 
tary schools. The law states “that the 
state board of education is hereby author- 
ized and empowered and it is made its 
duty to purchase books from the contrac- 
tors of textbooks used in the free public 
schools of the State and to distribute the 
same without cost to the pupils attending 
such schools, grades one to eight inclusive, 
upon the conditions hereinafter set out.”’ 
The same legislature’? authorized the 
expenditure of an amount up to $15,000 
in the administration of this act; and then 
the legislature adjourned without passing 
revenue bills to supply the necessary 
money. This neglect remained until the 
special session of the legislature in the 
present year, when it was partly corrected 
by including in the budget a sum adequate 
to supply the elementary school pupils 
with textbooks within the next two years. 


This is, indeed, an important step and 
will eventually provide textbooks for a 
great majority of the pupils in Kentucky. 
The reports" show, in the school year 
1931-1932, that 613,119 children, or 88.3 
per cent of the total enrollment, were 
enrolled in the elementary schools. But 
why should there be a discrimination 
against the other 11.7 per cent of the 
children merely because they are in high 
school? It is true that this 11.7 per cent 
of the total enrollment in the public schools 
is trained by 22 per cent of the teachers.” 
It is also true that more rigid requirements 
for certification have given to the high 


schools a larger per cent of more highly- 
trained teachers. It is, further, true 
that high school buildings are frequently 
superior to those in use as elementary 
schools. It is not true, however, that the 
mere promotion of a child from the elemen- 
tary to the high school will improve the 
financial status of his parents. In addition 
to that, it must be remembered that the 
high school books per child are more 
expensive than those used in the elementary 
school. 


The Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion® states, ‘‘textbooks constitute a part 
of the supplies and equipment, and must 
eventually be furnished at public expense 
if the curriculum is to be effective in all the 
schools.’* In other words, Kentucky must 
supply free textbooks to both her elemen- 
tary and high school pupils if she is to 
practice equality in education. As stated 
by William J. Cooper“ the smallness of 
the total amount of money spent for 
instruction per child is not the thing that 
indicates efficiency. Efficiency must be 
judged by results. 
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A. Newspaper Goes to School 


By C. A. RuBApbo, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


HE CHILDREN’S PAGE of the 

Herald-Post is an adventure which 

was approached with some mis- 
giving. About a year ago Mr. James 
Speed of the Herald-Post presented to us 
the possibility of taking over a page 
one day each week and allowing the 
children to contribute everything on the 
page. In the beginning, we were doubt- 
ful about the advisability of taking the 
responsibility of a page per week, but 
Mr. Speed’s enthusiasm convinced us 
that it was worth at least a trial. 

The project was presented first to the 
principals and supervisors as a group. A 
few of the principals thought they saw an 
opportunity to do some things which might 
contribute to the teaching of written com- 
position. The work was begun with those 
who expressed a desire to try it. 


The success of the venture is due to a 
number of factors which are extremely 
essential in order to prevent mistakes. 
In the first place, the newspaper immedi- 
ately saw that it would be necessary to 
keep all advertising off the page. Then 
it was necessary to familiarize the pupils 
with the work of the newspaper and of the 
difficulties involved in the project. To 
that end, the staff of editors in each school 
was taken to the newspaper offices in 
order that they might see the making of a 
newspaper and that they might take back 
to the classroom the enthusiasm created 
by their visit. The staff artists of the 
newspaper became interested and de- 
veloped an exceedingly delightful and 
beneficial chalk talk. This talk has con- 
tributed much to understanding by the 
pupils of the proper art work necessary in 
making the school page. In addition to 
this, Mr. Speed has maintained close 
contact with the school preparing the page 
and has giver them the benefit of his wide 
general experience as well as his intimate 
knowledge of newspaper work. 

The children begin to work for the page 
with oral composition. Telling an unusual 
happening is first stressed, then the 


telling of an everyday event in an unusual 
fashion. This is followed with a written 
article describing the same event. This 
writing is done with no restrictions as to 
proper form. There is no mention of 
proper spelling or punctuation, the object 
being merely to get the story. After this 
comes the rewriting of the rough copy with 
proper spelling, penmanship, and punctua- 
tion. 


When the project had been in operation 
for some weeks, we found that some of the 
schools had developed a keen interest in 
the reading of the page, even though the 
page had been contributed by another 
school. Since we are always searching 
for reading material which is graded for 
all reading levels, we began to see a possi- 
bility for the use of this material as supple- 
mentary reading. The newspaper sug- 
gested a reprint of the page in order that 
they might supply each school with 
enough reprints to satisfy the demand. 
The reprint is made without any printed 
material on the back, and since no adver- 
tising is to be used on the page, we have 
found it extremely useful in supplying the 
demand for live, interesting reading 
material at earliest levels. (See reproduc- 
tion of Herald-Post page, greatly reduced.) 

While there have been many difficulties 
and some disappointments, they have 
gradually disappeared as we learn better 
how to attack various problems. Its 
advantages can best be presented through 
a listing of the benefits derived in the year 
it has been in operation. 


1. It provides material for reading at 
all levels of ability. 


2. The material is easily obtained and 
at no expense in money. 


3. It provides an opportunity whereby 
the children can share their experiences 
with others. 


4. Reading about other children’s ex- 
periences creates a desire to relate their 
own. 
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5. It contributes to the development 
of a desire to write better stories. 


6. It provides a pattern by which the 
child with limited ability can work. 


7. There is no imposition of adult ideas 
on the child mind. The work is done by the 
child for the child. 


8. It provides an incentive for the 
correct use of English. 


9. It provides an opportunity for 
impersonal criticism. 


10. It provides material which the 
child can read quickly. 


11. It provides life experiences, local 
in character, which are not to be found in 
textbooks. 


12. It tends to increase the child’s 
reading and writing vocabulary. 


13. It causes attention to the various 
life activities occurring at home and in 
other communities. 


14. It provides historical data on 
local community, city, state, and nation. 


15. It provides an opportunity for the 
finished product—the high standard of 
correct English usage and correct spelling, 
since these are essential in order to have 
the article published. 


16. It is an aid in the development of 
school pride and school spirit. 


17. It provides an opportunity for 
parents to keep in touch with the schools. 


18. It offers an opportunity for oral 
discussion. Example—Why certain articles 
were selected? What is the most interest- 
ing one? The funniest one? etc. 


19. It contributes to the development 
of good sportsmanship, that is, not being 
disturbed by the fact that each child’s 
articles sent in is not printed. 


The above is a partial list of the benefits 
accruing to the schools through the use of 
this printed page. Certainly, it has 
tended to develop a much closer feeling 
between the newspaper and the public. 
We believe the schools have benefited 
tremendously. We feel it has contributed 
to a spirit of good-will toward the paper 
from the public generally. There have 
been difficulties which were hard to over- 
come. There will be more as time goes on. 


After a year of trial we can see it growing 
in importance. We can see difficulties 
becoming less and less, and we can see 
opening ahead of us opportunities which 
in the beginning were not even a minor 
part of the plan. 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech will hold their Annual Con- 
vention in New Orleans, December 27th, 
28th, and 29th. 


Annual Meeting of Kentucky 
Association of Deans 
of Women 
ON OCTOBER 26th, in Lexington, after 


a joint session with the annual educa- 
tional conference at Memorial Hall on the 
University of Kentucky Campus, the Ken- 
tucky Association of Deans of Women 
opened its own annual two-day conference 
with a luncheon meeting at Boyd Hall, 
Dr. Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women of 
the University of Louisville and president 
of the crganization, presiding. College 
deans of women and high school deans of 
girls representing various sections of the 
State and totaling forty in number were in 
attendance. 


Mr. Lee Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
schools at Paris, Kentucky, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon, the theme of 
his address being ‘‘The Social Program.” 
At the afternoon session Dr. M. M. White, 
associate professor of psychology at the 
University of Kentucky, spoke on ‘Helping 
the Maladjusted Girl,’”’ and Miss Louisa M. 
Kornfeld, dean of girls, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville, lead a discussion of Dr. 
White’s address, following which Miss 
Marjorie Rich, dean of girls for the senior 
division of the Holmes High School at 
Covington, read a paper on ‘The Relation 
of the Dean of Women to the Personnel 
Program.” Miss Ruth Riley, dean of 
girls of the junior division of Holmes High 
School, reviewed recent publications of 
interest to counselors and Miss Juliet 
Poynter of Science Hill School, Shelby- 
ville, and Miss Lucy Thomas, deaa of 
women at Centre College, lead a round 
table discussion on ‘‘How Would You Solve 
This Problem?” At the educational con- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Implications for Education in the New 
Social and Economic Trends’ 


By JEssE E. ADAms, 


Professor of Education and Director of Summer Session, 
University of Kentucky 


HAT some things are wrong with our 
present educational system is evident 
to the most casual observer. For 

example, Canadian residents born in the 
United States show two and a half times 
the criminality of the native Canadian, 
and twice the criminality of Canadians who 
have emigrated to Great Britain. One’s 
chance to be murdered in this country is 
approximately forty times as great as it 
is in Switzerland. Even in the City of 
Lexington with its State University, 
colleges, and schools, a man is indicted for 
killing another man for a consideration of 
fifty dollars. I think all of us will agree 
that when disregard for life is so great 
and disrespect for law so universal, we 


ought seriously to question the very basic 


philosophy of our education. Thirty thou- 
sand lives a year are sacrificed by speeding 
automobiles, ten thousand persons a year 
are trapped in fires, millions of people are 
undernourished in the most normal times, 
and scarcely can one find a community 
where as many as two per cent of the 
children are vaccinated against smallpox. 

Yet, as late as 1930, twenty-one cents 
of each government tax dollar went for 
public education and 3.35 per cent of the 
nation’s income was so spent. Not only 
this tremendous expenditure for public 
education, but in addition there were in 
1932 approximately 4,651 research studies 
made in education, representing expendi- 
tures of more than $10,000,000. Yet with 
all this expenditure and research there 
are those who have a questioning faith in 
our public education. So pessimistic are 
some that one writer recently said ‘‘Roose- 
velt, with his fine sense of fairness, just 
happened and not because educators had 
anything to do with drilling the notion of 
fair play and the attitude of sincerity into 
the consciousriess of the American people.” 


* Read before the General Session of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, April 20, 1934, Louisville, Kentucky. 


With crime and distrust so prevalent at 
present, it might be well to recall the words 
of Herman Melville who was entertained 
by the Marquesas Islanders in 1840. Of the 
cannibals he found there he wrote as 
follows: “In the darkest nights the 
natives slept securely with all their worldly 
wealth around them, in houses the doors 
of which were never fastened. The dis- 
quieting thought of theft and assassination 
never disturbed them. Each _ islander 
reposed beneath his own palmetto thatching 
or sat under his own breadfruit trees, with 
none to molest or harm him. There was 
not a padlock in the valley.”” Likewise, 
Trader Horn writes of the cannibals whom 
he discovered: ‘“‘The cannibal lives as 
nature taught him—kill only to eat, keep 
your women moral, hold no man slave, be 
content with your own side of the river, 
and cast no eyes across the water.” 

There are I presume very few listeners 
in the audience this morning who would be 
content to go back to their homes, tear off 
all their padlocks, and leave their houses 
and garages unfastened with the secure 
feeling that their possessions would be 
unmolested. Somehow, in our educational 
program we have simply failed to ingrain 
into our young people such respect for 
other persons’ property that we would feel 
safe without locking our barns, garages, 
and houses. 

Just what then is the trouble with our 
past educational program? If we ask 
Doctor Bagley he undoubtedly would say 
that we have permitted too much freedom, 
and so-called self-expression in both the 
home and the school. I suspect also he 
would tell us that we have wandered too 
far away from stress on fundamentals and 
failed to ingrain irto our young people the 
attitude of honesty, fortitude, thorough- 
ness, etc. In a recent article Henry S. 
Pritchett (president-emeritus, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
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ing) also questions the road we have taken. 
He says the day of reckoning has come for 
both industry and education. He believes 
that the courses of study in the first six 
grades should be fewer and simpler and 
should stress the training of habits of mind 
rather than the acquiring of knowledge. 
He believes the elementary school should 
be a free school, that the children should 
buy their own books and that through a 
process of coddling we have softened the 
fiber of American youth. Mr. Pritchett 
continues by saying that our secondary 
schools should carry tuition fees as they do 
in Europe, and that our standards of admis- 
sion should be sufficient to exclude the 
manifestly unfit. Relative to the univer- 
sity field Mr. Pritchett writes in substance 
as follows: In the main it must be recog- 
nized in the future that tuition in a tax- 
supported university must carry the greater 
part of, if not the whole, cost of professional 
education. There was a day when the 
state might have been justified in training 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, and engineers 
at public cost. That day has gone by. 


In all criticism of the present educational 
program I think there is grave danger that 
we draw conclusions that are based on the 
few rather than the many. In fact, it isa 
tendency always for us to base our con- 
clusions on the exceptional cases rather 
than on the general. If a tall girl and a 
short man pass down the street they attract 
our attention and when a few exceptional 
cases like this happen we immediately 
jump to the conclusion that tall people 
marry short people, and that hook-nosed 
people marry snub-nosed people. We for- 
get the many more persons who have gone 
down the street of about the same height. 


The present dilemma from an economic 
standpoint is doubtless due to a number 
of factors. I should say it is due first of 
all to the fact that material production, 
communication, and transportation have 
been accelerated at a greater pace than has 
our organization of thought power. We 
have built up our commerce between 
nations much faster than we have built up 
international-mindedness. We have tried 
in thousands of cases to check the advance 
of machinery instead of trying to stimulate 
mental organization. We should not check 
the use of machinery. I personally have 
been unable to see where there is any joy 
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in a man lying prostrate on the ground ina 
coal mine digging coal when an electric 
machine will dig it just as well and probably 
more cheaply. Nor do I believe the man 
will object to the installation of the electric 
machine, if, while the machine does the 
work, the man’s pay continues, either by 
the company giving him a bonus of some 
of the stock so he can live on the dividends 
or by continuing his wages through some 
other plan. We must look forward to 
still greater advancement in machine labor 
substituted for man labor. I visualize the 
time when we shall find in Louisville and 
other cities community kitchens. The 
morning paper will carry the price of the 
menus, of which there may be menu No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4. Mrs. Adams will 
step to the phone and ask that four orders 
of menu No. 2 (this will be the cheapest 
one) be sent out for our lunch. At approx- 
imately twelve o’clock, a truck or airplane 
will stop at our home. The dinner will be 
placed on the table and we will eat our 
meal, cooked and prepared by a centralized 
agency supervised by expert dietitians. 
After the dinner we will go in our living- 
room and sit down in perfect peace while a 
little later another truck (unless the dishes 
are edible) will stop and scoop up the 
dirty dishes and take them back to the 
community kitchen where they will be 
cleaned. 


The second cause of our dilemma is, as I 
see it, not an overproduction but a failure 
to have a program of proper distribution. 
When one thinks of the number of persons 
who haven’t the material goods including 
food, clothing, and transportation facilities 
that they need, we can hardly claim that 
we have overproduction. For example, 
there are probably but few homes repre- 
sented in this audience that do not really 
need two automobiles and possibly could 
use three, and there are but few homes 
represented in this audience that have the 
comforts around their homes that one 
should have. There are millions of chil- 
dren in this country who do not even have 
sufficient food and practically no health 
care. With all of these lacks I do not see 
how we can claim to have overproduction. 


As a matter of fact, I believe in most 
kinds of goods we should have two or three 
times the amount of productivity we now 
have and in some types possibly one 
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hundred or one thousand times as much. 
Consequently, the program I should like 
to see worked out is one based on greater 
production with a view of having every 
individual, not only in this country but in 
the world at large, supplied with sufficient 
material goods to make it possible for him 
to live the best all-round, well developed 
life. With the new modern machinery 
that keeps making its appearance, greater 
production can be brought about with 
less effort so that I agree with the Sub- 
sidiary Committee of the Department of 
Superintendents, when in its report, ‘‘Edu- 
cation for a New America,” it writes as 
follows: ‘Data are at hand to show that 
the quantity of standardized goods that 
make up the necessities and comforts of 
life can be produced by the adult workers 
in the prime of life in a very short working 
week, probably not exceeding sixteen or 
twenty hours.’’ This committee points 
out that our purchasing power is behind 
our productive abilities. Much of this is 
due to the fact that the profits from manu- 
factured goods in the past have not been 
divided sufficiently among the many, but 
instead have been divided among the 
executives of industry, giving these persons 
vast fortunes. 


In the social order as we now have it 
set up, a growing group of middle men, 
such as bankers, investors, and credit 
manipulators have become increasingly 
large with many of them contributing 
nothing to the true value of commodities, 
yet the amount they are paid must be 
added to the cost of commodities and thus 
make the price of these commodities still 
higher when handed out to the consumer. 
In trying to correct our ills we should keep 
in mind that the population in this country 
is rapidly becoming static. Prior to the 
World War the population increased in all 
industrial countries and this increased the 
amount of consumption and purchasing 
power. Since we cannot of course look 
forward to a continued increase in immigra- 
tion and since birth rates now just about 
balance the death rate our educational 
system should be planned on a basis of a 
fairly static population. 


What then are the direct implications 
for education in the new social trends? 
You will doubtless be interested in the 
following quotation which I read. It is 


from Dr. I. L. Kandel, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in response to a letter which I wrote 
him a few weeks ago. Doctor Kandel 
writes as follows: 


I am afraid that you will find me in the very 
small minority of educators who cannot become 
excited about the educational implications of the 
new social trends. In so far as only trends are in 
question they cannot serve as definite objectives for 
education. Noone, except the group that professes 
to see a new social order in the offing, yet knows 
what form our society will take. The Supreme 
Court recently pronounced the current situation as 
a temporary emergency. 


Accordingly I can see no new educational implica- 
tions in the new social trends, except that new 
materials of instruction should be used with some 
classes in the social studies. The task of education 
is still the same today as it was in 1926—to develop 
intelligent, enlightened American citizens. 


I shall have time to mention only three 
or four points implied for education in the 
new social trends as they appear to me. 


First, the problem of whether we shall 
continue our theory of rugged individual- 
ism or abandon it for a more socialistic 
attitude has become acute. The life of 
our pioneers was such as to force them to 
put a great deal of stress upon materialism 
and individualism. A man who had to 
fight his way against hunger, cold, and 
Indians, and make provision months in 
advance for a sustenance against environ- 
mental odds, developed a type of independ- 
ent attitude that tended to develop an 
individualistic mind set. In holding to the 
theory of rugged individualism we have 
defeated laws providing for social welfare, 
old-age pensions, and industrial insurance. 
Not because of their cost, but rather 
because we have believed that a person 
working out his own destiny and hewing 
his own way would develop a certain 
fortitude of character that was essential. 
The result is that we have built social 
lumps in our society and tended to preserve 
individuation. We have depended on the 
balance being kept by groups checking 
each other. This however, in my opinion, 
is arather dangerous doctrine. When mili- 
tary authorities go unchecked they demand 
too much of our time and money for 
military procedure. When ministerial 
organizations go unbridled we find ourselves 
giving undue proportions of time and 
money to religious organizations and we 
find examples of communities building 
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church houses far beyond their economic 
needs. When capital goes uncontrolled 
labor finds itself in a down-trodden position. 

The danger in depending on one group 
checking another is that the balance will 
not be kept. In our theory of rugged 
individualism we patted boys on the back 
and told them it was a fine thing for them 
to work their way through school because 
we believed thereby that they were building 
strong characters, initiative, and dependa- 
bility. In what appears to be the new 
social and economic order, with all groups 
and individuals more or less swallowed 
up in one big mass under rather stringent 
federal direction, the question education 
must ask itself is this: Has the time 
come when the so-called individualism 
shall be abandoned and the newer and 
far greater social attitude towards our 
fellow men be substituted? 


The second problem I see in the new 
social and economic trends has to do with 
greater leisure time. This in turn has 
direct bearing upon the type of training we 
give the child in our schools. I recently 
received the following letter from William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago: 


In reply to your inquiry of February 13, may I 
present the following educational implications of 
the new social trends as they apply to the content 
and methods of teaching reading? 


1. The materials read should promote social 
intelligence to a greater extent than has been true 
in the past. 


2. Emphasis in teaching should result in greater 
depth and clarity of interpretation. 


3. The training provided should result in greater 
efficiency in independent reading activities to the 
end that education may become a continuous process 
that extends throughout life. 


We undoubtedly must look for shorter 
working hours and longer leisure hours. 
The way our boys and girls spend their 
leisure time will to a very large extent 
mold the destiny of our country in the 
future. I know no suggestion for spending 
leisure time that will excel that of reading 
the right type of literature in the right way. 
The content of our readers, as Doctor Gray 
has said, must be such as to promote social 
intelligence to a greater extent. By that 
he means material that will make us more 
conscious of the welfare of our fellow man, 
and will in some way instill in us a greater 
desire to see that the other fellow is per- 
mitted to live his own life in a full rounded 
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way. The literature read must emphasize 
greater depth and clarity of interpretation. 


The more complex our social and eco- 
nomic world becomes the more must our 
children be able to read and enjoy material 
other than the ‘‘to-be-continued’’ story. 
Irvin Cobb in writing about the literature 
he had to read as a boy remarked that it 
included such stories as ‘‘The Boy Stood 
on the Burning Deck,’’ and ‘Excelsior.’ 
As Cobb looks back over this literature at 
the present time he is firmly convinced 
that any boy who would stand “on a 
burning deck, eating peanuts by the 
peck,’ and not attempt to get away 
could not be other than feebleminded; 
and a boy who would attempt to climb 
higher on a snow-peaked mountain with 
no other reason than to say he had done it, 
until he finally froze to death, would have 
surely ended up in an insane asylum even 
had he not gone to his death in this un- 
natural way. 


I believe not only our reading, but our 
history, should stress less biased points of 
view. As a boy in a northern state I had 
to learn the poem which included these 
lines ““Morgan, Morgan, the raider, and 
Morgan’s terrible men,” and the impression 
I had was that Morgan who went from 
Kentucky into southern Indiana was un- 
doubtedly the meanest man who had ever 
lived, and that he had a similar group 
around him. Imagine then my surprise 
when on coming to Kentucky I found 
erected on the Court House lot in Fayette 
County a monument to this same Morgan, 
commemorating the fine deeds he had 
accomplished. I have no doubt that while 
warped viewpoints were instilled in me, 
others just as detrimental were instilled in 
some Southern children about the Northern 
Negroes during the war between the states. 
So I say in the new social trends, our read- 
ing and our history must more nearly 
picture the logical viewpoint and develop 
the concept of higher group consciousness 
instead of local clique consciousness. 


The third problem for education as I see 
it is to put greater stress upon the concept 
of international-mindedness. It is no more 
conceivable that as a nation we can live to 
ourselves than that Kentucky can be 
independent economically of the other 
states. The extent to which we have 
become nationally conscious rather than 
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state conscious in the last twelve months is 
almost unbelievable. I believe, however, 
it is a grave mistake to become too much 
nationally conscious without building up a 
parallel consciousness of international- 
mindedness. Not long ago one of the best 
thinkers of the world said that the greatest 
curse of the age was nationalism; and I 
believe it is true. 

Economically, the problem before us 
today is not so much one of curtailing 
supplies and plowing up every third row 
of cotton as it is a method of distribution 
whereby the other people of the world may 
share in the abundance of food which we 
possess. Recently, Mr. Wallace of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s cabinet drew a picture of 
such great control over the agricultural 
products of this country as would indicate 
that in the future no field would be put 
into corn or wheat by the farmer without 
a poster indicating that the federal govern- 
ment had permitted this farmer to put that 
particular field in that particular crop. I 
should like to see more of our thinking 
going into the channel of providing a plan 
whereby China, India, Africa, could con- 
sume more of the goods which they need 
instead of putting all this effort of thinking 
into the problem of curtailing supplies. I 
listened to a speech not long ago in which 
the speaker strongly advocated that we 
have nothing to do with the other countries 
of the world. To carry out this injunction 
we would almost have to destroy our radios, 
commerce, and communication lines that 
connect us every day to every other country 
of the globe. 

That we have put too little stress on 
internationalism compared to the emphasis 
on nationalism was recently demonstrated 
in a questionnaire submitted to the young 
people in the Sunday schools of a certain 
eastern city. These young people were at 
an age where they should have begun to 
think seriously about our relationships to 
the other countries. Some of their answers 
were as follows: Only twenty-eight per 
cent believe that Buddha was a good man. 
Only thirty-three per cent believe that 
Gandhi is really interested in his own 
people. Forty-five per cent thought that 
America was as nearly perfect as it could 
be. Thirteen per cent thought Columbus 
was an American, and forty-one per cent 
thought wireless was surely discovered by 
an American. Forty-two per cent believed 
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that all Jews would cheat if given a chance. 
Thirty-four per cent believed the colored 
people were solely to blame for the race 
problem. Fifty-one per cent had never 
tried to get rid of race prejudice. Forty- 
six per cent would not consider a writer 
prejudiced who said that practically all 
Mormons were deceitful. Seventy-nine 
per cent thought the Mormon religion said 
that every Mormon should have more than 
one wife. Sixty-one per cent thought 
there was nothing in Confucianism of any 
value to us. Sixty-five per cent would not 
live in the house with a Jewish family. 
Seventy-one per cent were sure our poetry 
was better than Chinese. Twenty-one per 
cent would not go to a church where a 
colored girl attended. Eighty-one per 
cent thought the Old Testament was a fine 
book to teach peace. 


Such questions as these indicate that our 
racial attitudes are a long way yet from 
what they should be. They indicate that 
our thinking still runs very much as the 
unspoken part of Mark Twain’s prayer 
during the war. You may recall that in 
this prayer Mark Twain pictures a church 
scene. The congregation and pastor are 
praying fervently for the victory, when a 
white-robed stranger enters and puts into 
words the unspoken part of the prayer. 
The unspoken part is as follows: ‘‘O Lord, 
our Father, help us to tear their soldiers 
to bloody shreds with our shells; help us 
to cover their smiling fields with the pale 
forms of their patriot dead; help us to lay 
waste their humble homes with a hurricane 
of fire; help us to turn them out roofless, 
with their little children, to wander un- 
friended through the wastes of their 
desolated lands, in rags and hunger and 
thirst, broken in spirit, worn with travail. 
For our sakes, who adore thee, Lord, blast 
their hopes, blight their lives P 
water their way with tears, stain the white 
snow with the blood of their wounded 
feet.” 


The fourth change with which our educa- 
tors should be concerned is one having to 
do with a planned society. If I read the 
literature correctly there seems at the 
present time a rather strong tendency on 
the part of some of our leaders for a planned 
society. I suppose in such a planned 
society, ideally worked out, there would be 


(Continued on page 47) 





The Challenge of Health Education 
in Rural Schools 


By A. T. McCormack, 
State Commissioner of Health 


AnD REBA HARRIs, 


Assistant to the Director of Public Health Education, 
State Department of Health 


ET US focus our attention on the 
children now within the four walls of 
our rural school buildings. Let’s ask 

ourselves the question—will these children 
live more fully and joyously? Will they 
serve their fellowmen more constructively? 
Will they be better citizens, because today 
they are passing through the doorway of 
the public school? A cross-section of the 
adult life of the community is represented 
by these children in our classrooms. 
Many of these adults at one time attended 
this same school. Look about us. What 


has the public school contributed to their 
way of living? their co-operation for com- 


munity betterment? 


Groups of children in a schoolroom, like 
groups of people congregated in a town or 
city, create public health problems which 
may be detrimental to the best child 
growth and development. In a school 
group communicable diseases are more 
easily spread. Water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, lighting, heating and ventilating the 
school building, provisions for seating, and 
a place for play activities—all are involved 
because of our group system of public edu- 
cation. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
because of the very element of gathering 
together children of the community for 
purposes of learning, the public schools 
everywhere teem with opportunities for 
the constructive solution of many problems 
relating to personal and community health. 


In our rural schools shall we lean on a 
hygiene textbook, a static course of study, 
a standardized device, or a uniform health 
program to teach school children measures 
for public and personal health conservation 
and protection? The test of the commonly 
used hygiene lesson periods, with questions 
and answers from the textbook, manifests 
itself in poorly ventilated classrooms; 


unclean buildings; inadequate (or no) 
water supply and toilet facilities; children 
absent from school because of illness; or, 
too frequently, handicapped for life with 
the inability to sense problems of living 
and solve them constructively. ‘We 
violate all the laws of learning and of human 
nature and then wonder why children come 
out of the schools uneducated,” said the 
eminent teacher, Dr. Frederick Bonser. 


Problems of unhealthful living arise as 
the result of group life; they must needs 
be solved co-operatively, in an educative 
way, by the same group. With this point 
of view, there can never be one standard or 
ideal school health program equally appli- 
cable to all schools. Each individual 
school, even of the best type, must build 
its way of living out of the material at hand 
and in relation to the needs of each group 
and each particular situation. 


Groups of children should be guided to 
see that, because they live together, work 
together, and play together at school 
certain hours during the day, they them- 
selves create problems which involve the 
very structure of better living. They 
should be led to realize that they themselves 
can co-operatively work together to find a 
way to improve those situations which are 
detrimental to better learning, better 
growing, and creative living. 


It is the function of the teacher to guide 
the children in the recognition and solution 
of these problems, so that the groups may 
become intelligent in action, discriminating 
in choice, and co-operative in spirit. To 
this end, there must be co-operative plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher and pupils. 
Difficulties, the things that interfere with 
best living of the individuals and the group, 
should be honestly faced and children 
should be encouraged to ask questions, to 
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find out the “why.” * They should be 
guided to see the ‘“‘why”’ of what they do. 
Not what is done for children, but what is 
done with and by children determines the 
educative results in the improvement of 
conduct. Children should be taught to 
search through books and pamphlets for 
answers to their questions, to turn to 
recognized agencies and organizations of 
the community for help and guidance in the 
solution of their problems. The personnel 
of their county health unit should be their 
chief guides in scientific information 
relative to public and personal health 
matters. ‘‘The erid of every educational 
process is action. Experience is teaching 
us, slowly and painfully, it is true, that 
people live only by the ideals they them- 
selves really understand, and carry out 
effectively only such plans as they have 
had a part in framing.’’"!. Children, there- 
fore, should have a part in planning, 
questioning, and evaluating procedures of 
best living at school. 


To the county superintendent of schools, 
to the county health officer, to the State’s 
teachers’ colleges and university, the rural 
school teacher should be able to turn for 
guidance and help for the program of 
health education as it functions day by 
day with children in the schools. 


KENTUCKY MEETs THIS CHALLENGE 


The first of six major aims and objectives 
set up by the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission for the elementary school is ‘for 
each child an opportunity to develop a 
healthy body and wholesome mental 
attitudes.’’ In keeping with this objective 
and the state-wide movement for growth 
and improvement in public education and 
public health in Kentucky, the State 
Department of Health, the State Univer- 
sity and the State teachers’ colleges are 
launched on a co-operative plan for guiding 
teachers in service toward the newer 
approach to healthful living in the school, 
home, and community. This plan, inaugu- 
rated in Kentucky for the first time last 
year, consists of a laboratory type of 
extension and residence courses in health 
problems in education. At present these 
courses are organized at the State Univer- 
sity, at Morehead, and Eastern State 


1 Elliott: The Process of Group Thinking. 
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Teachers’ College. The course carries two 
semester hours of college credit. Through 
the associate director of health education 
for the State Department of Health, who 
is also a member of the faculty of the 
State University and the teachers’ col- 
leges, teachers enrolling in these courses 
are guided to make a study of the needs 
of their schools. By means of this survey, 
the teachers and pupils discover their school 
health problems. The constructive solu- 
tion of these problems formulates the 
program or curriculum of health education 
in each school. A report of the original 
survey, accounts of steps taken to bring 
about improvements, and a summary of 
results obtained are embodied in a teacher's 
work-book. Monthly conferences in the 
extension centers and bi-monthly confer- 
ences for resident students give the teachers 
an opportunity to discuss problems found, 
to evaluate procedures used, and to test 
progress made. Members of the staff of 
the local county health unit meet with the 
teachers and take part in the class discus- 
sions, that they may better understand the 
teachers’ needs and be of greater assistance 
to them. Thus, in Kentucky, there is 
surely but slowly evolving a co-operative 
adventure in the guidance of children in 
ways of healthful living. In league with 
the school administrators, the classroom 
teachers and the community, Kentucky’s 
institutions of higher learning and Ken- 
tucky’s Department of Health are co- 
operatively planning and co-operatively 
evaluating the best educative services in 
public health for Kentucky’s children. 


This Task of Mine 


This teaching task is mine— 
Not half done, part done, 
But whole done—this task of mine. 
This opportunity is divine ; 
All I have; all I am I give, 
This only opportunity to live 
In those my own, to fill, inspire 
With noble creed, holy love, kindly deed, 
And a passion the right to admire. 
This teaching task is mine 
Not half.done, part done, 
But whole done—this task of mine. 


A. H. FREER, 
Burnside, Ky. 





The Holy Land 


A Christmas Project for the Sixth Grade 


By JEssIE Hopwoop HUGHEs, 
Central City School 


HIS UNIT started as the result of a 

school fracas. Seemingly of minor 

importance, it assumed major pro- 
pensities as it gathered momentum due to 
the sensitivity of a little Jewish boy. Not 
sensitiveness born of inferiority, quite the 
contrary, but sensitiveness to beauty, to 
the niceties, to affection, loyalty, and 
friendliness. 

Children are ofttimes inherently cruel, 
especially if they have a seemingly willing 
subject, and will torture to an extreme 
whatever race or creed. The shoe often 
fits the other foot, for when I was a little 
girl I hotly resented the fact that a boy by 
the name of Leibovitz would call me 
“Grasshopper” because my surname was 
the good, old English Hopwood. This 
resentment of mine would take the form 
of fighting him blindly and hysterically 
every time he derisively called the hated 
name out. 

“You were overbearing, Pete,” I told 
him when we were grownups. 

“Yes I was, Jess,”’ he conceded. 

So, because the aforementioned little 
Jewish boy would come up to me and say, 
“You know, I ought to know a lot about 
babies, Mrs. Hughes, I’ve helped to take 
care of all of ours.”’ “Mrs. Hughes, 
I'll not be at school tomorrow. It’s one of 
our holidays.” “Mrs. Hughes, I 
wish you’d make the boys stop calling me 
$1.98”. “Guess what I’m doing? 
I go to Greenville every Saturday to study 
Hebrew!’’—this unit was projected. 


A happy thought struck me, that did 
not die a-borning. Why not let Leonard 
tell us of his holidays? Show us something 
of the Hebrew language? Education breeds 
tolerance and I had to meet, what seemed 
to me, an ugly situation. From this 
simple beginning grew ‘‘The Holy Land 
Project.”” I trust it will help in any such 
dilemma faced by some other teacher. In- 
dubitably it will, without the race problem. 
It is an inexhaustible subject. 


I have listed for use material that is 
always available. Primarily a Christmas 
project, I use it during the month of 
December, trying to make it reach its 
climax during the holidays. The children 
got interested in it to the point last year 
where one inquired, ‘‘Aren’t Eddie Cantor 
and Al Jolson famous Jews, Mrs. Hughes?” 

“Surely, they are,” I agreed quickly, 
silently thanking the radio for its educative 
value, and pleasure-giving. 


I. PROBLEMS 

1. What is the Zionist movement? 

2. Will they be successful in restoring 
Palestine? 

3. Why is Palestine no longer a land 
“flowing with milk and honey’’? 

4. Why is the land around the Tigris- 
Euphrates called the ‘‘Fertile Horseshoe’? 

5. Why in Biblical times did the Semitic 
races fight with each other over that region? 

6. Do you think the Jews should have 
been banished from Germany? Russia? 

7. Why do you think that Jewish 
children would or would not enjoy our 
Christmas? 

8. What are some of the Christmas 
customs of all lands? Their carols? 

9. Who was the Great Teacher? Of 
what race was He? Why do we celebrate 
His birth at Christmas? 


II. ASSIGNMENTS 
1. Bible references. 
2. Give an account of the former 
productivity of the Holy Land. 
3. The Zionist Movement to Palestine. 
4. Jewish holidays. Why are they held 
so dear? 
a. Yom Kippur, or Day of Atone- 
ment. 
b. Rosh Hashanah, or New Year. 
Feast of the Passover to celebrate 
the passover of the angel in Egypt. 
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5. Christ, the Great Teacher, taught 
by parables. Tell any one of a given list. 
Outline. 

6. How have Jews been treated in the 
United States, Russia, Italy, and Germany. 
7. Who is Walter Damrosch, and how 
is he being a good citizen? 

8. Name any writers, statesmen, doc- 
tors, musicians, and teachers of the Jewish 
race who have contributed to the welfare of 
others. 

9. Give some good reasons why the 
Jewish people are successful in business. 
Would ill-treatment during countless ages 
be any reason for their shrewdness? 

10. Give the products of the Holy Land. 
Find out whether the people are progressive 
or not. 

5 a 

a. Jerusalem. 
b. Damascus. 
c. Nazareth. 
d. Jordan River. 


Give one significant fact about: 
e. Dead Sea. 
f. Bethlehem. 
g. Jericho. 

h. Jaffa. 


III. ActTIvITIEs 

1. Model with flour and salt a relief 
map of the Holy Land. Show with small 
flags on toothpicks, Palestine, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. Color with water colors. 

2. Dramatize: The Good Samaritan, 
Joseph and His Brethren, Christ and the 
Little Children, The Ten Virgins. 

3. Make a booklet of Christmas cus- 
toms. 

4. Show the Nativity on a table. Small 
celluloid figures of Mary, Joseph, the Babe, 
the sheep, manger, donkeys, sheep. 

5. Make a board drawing with colored 
chalk of the Holy Land. Trace the possible 
way that Mary and Joseph could have 
taken when they fled into Egypt taking 
Baby Jesus. 

6. Make simple gifts for the poor 
children of the town. 


IV. To LEARN AND UNDERSTAND 
1. Christmas carols. 
2. Picture studies. 
3. Bible readings. 
The Magnificat. 
The Lord’s Prayer. 
Twenty-third Psalm. 


Song the angels sang, memorized. 
Luke 2: 14. 


4. Christmas poems. 

The following is merely a tentative list. 
Anyone can add or take away at their own 
discretion. 


PICTURES TO STUDY: 


The Arrival of the Shepherds, Lerolle. 

La Madonna del Granduca, Raphael. 

Sistine Madonna, Raphael. 

Madonna and Child, Murillo. 

Cutting the Mistletoe in Druidical Days, 
Matte. 

After Midnight Mass, Boughton. 

“God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen,” 
Lucas. 

“The Wassailing of the Apple Trees,” an 
old wood cut. 


CAROLS AND CHRISTMAS HyMNs: 


Walloon Carol. 

“Away in a Manger.” 

Cantique de Noél. 

The First Noél. 

“The Twelve Days of Christmas.” 

“Christmas Is Coming.” 

“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” 

“I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day.” 

Adeste Fideles. 

“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

“We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 

“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing.’ 

“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks.” 


SUGGESTED READING: 


“Christmas Eve in Norway,” Story 
Hour Reader, Hartwell. 

“Christmas in Merry England,” Sir 
Walter Scott. 

“A Visit from St. Nicholas,’’ Clement C. 
Moore. 

“The Fir Tree,’”’ Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. 

“Little Wolff and His Wooden Shoe,” 
Francois Coppee. 

“The Unbroken Song,” Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

“Jest "Fore Christmas,’’ Eugene Field. 

“Little Johnts’s Chris’mus,”’ James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


REFERENCE FOR ASSIGNMENTS: 


Compton’s Encyclopedia. 


“Our Nation’s Heritage,’’ Reuben Post 
Halleck. 
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The Bible, historical background read- 
ings for dramatization and literary 
value: 

1. The Story of Joseph, Genesis, 
Chapters 37-47. 

2. Moses, the Lawgiver, 
Chapter 20. 

. David, the shepherd boy, the poet, 
the warrior, the king, I Samuel, 


Exodus, 


Chapters 16-31; II Samuel, Chapter 
5 


. Solomon, the builder of the temple, 
I Kings, Chapter 5. 

. The Story of Ruth. 

. Esther, the loyal. 

. The Magnificat, Luke 1: 46-55. 

. The Christmas Story, Luke 2: 1-21. 


9. The 
9-14. 

10. The Twenty-third Psalm. 

11. The Ten Virgins, Matthew 25: 
1-13. 

12. The Story of the Talents, Matthew 
25: 14-30. 

13. The Good Samaritan, 
25-37. 

14. The Prodigal Son, Luke 15: 11-32. 


“Yuletide in Many Lands,’ Mary P. 
Pringle. 

“Christmas and Christmas Lore,” T. G. 
Crippen. 


“Essentials of Geography,” 
and McFarlane. 


Lord’s Prayer, Matthew 6: 


Luke 10: 


Brigham 


Conserving Book Supply in 
School Libraries 


By RutTH THEOBALD, 


Supervisor of Public School Libraries, 
Department of Education 


HE VISITOR to the average high 
school library of the State—three- 
fourths of the public high schools in 

Kentucky have an enrollment of less than 
one hundred and twenty pupils—often 
views with dismay the condition of the book 
collection. Apparently none of the books 
have been rebound; little attempt, if any, 
has been made even to tip in loose leaves; 
and from appearances, a great deal that 
could have been done to prevent wear and 
tear has been overlooked. 

There may be several reasons why 
library books in the smaller school are not 
rebound. The book budget, perhaps, can- 
not be stretched to provide funds for 
binding. The school librarian’s time—if 
there is a librarian in the school—may be 
so limited that it is an impossible task to 
look over the books and decide whether 
they are worth rebinding, prepare instruc- 
tions for the binder, keep a check-list of the 
volumes to be rebound, and pack and ship 
the books. The librarian, almost without 
exception, has had no time even to do any 
mending of books. 

If either or both of these reasons have 
prevented rebinding, the purchase of 


certain types of books in reinforced editions 
will prove a wise step. Fiction and biog- 
raphy, heavily used in the school library, 
as well as library books for younger 
children costing sixty-five cents or more, 
should by all means be bought in such 
editions. The cost of this process, roughly 
estimated, covers the amount of the dis- 
count, although in the case of inexpensive 
books, where the discount naturally is less, 
an additional outlay of ten or fifteen cents 
may be necessary. It is a difficult matter, 
for some of us, to give up a discount; but 
farsightedness in book-buying is a neces- 
sity if an adequate book collection is to be 
provided for the school library. 


Several types of reinforcement are 
employed. The best of these for school 
library use is the method whereby volumes 
are resewed and recased from the pub- 
lisher’s sheets and bound in publisher's 
buckram covers. Especially where a book 
has been sewed and recased in this manner, 
uninterrupted use of the volume for 
perhaps a hundred or more issues without 
rebinding is guaranteed.: A publisher’s 


i Drury, F. K. W.: Book Selection. American Library As- 
sociation, 1930, p. 202. 
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buckram cover is stamped with the original 
dies, which insures an attractive volume as 
well as a durable one. If a book cannot be 
secured in this binding, as is sometimes the 
case, a plain buckram binding in a pleasing 
color can be substituted. Reinforcing 
firms have been experimenting with plain 
buckram covers, and some rather attractive 
cover designs have resulted. Fiction in in- 
expensive editions, except in unusual cases, 
should always be bought reinforced. 


Not all of us take the precaution, when 
books are first received on order, of opening 
each volume carefully. Pupils can perform 
this service, with initial instruction and 
some little supervision. The book is first 
placed on a table (a desk or any other level 
surface serves as well) with front and back 
covers laid flat upon the table and the body 
of the book held upright in one hand. A 
few pages at the front or back of the book 
are pressed down carefully, by running the 
fingers of one hand the length of the page, 
close to the stitching in the center of the 
book. This process is repeated, pressing 
down groups of pages alternately at front 
and back of the volume, until the center of 
the book has been reached. If the book is 
very stiff, and still does not open readily, 
the process can be repeated several times; 
in this way any danger of breaking the 
stitching at the back of the book is 
lessened. 


Other precautions in the care of the 
library books which should be taken are the 
planing and staining of rough shelving, the 
painting of plaster walls which tend to shed 
rough particles, the careful shelving of 
books so that volumes are not too crowded 
on the shelves, and the provision of wood 
backing for shelving where heating ap- 
paratus may injure books. In addition, 
pupils can do their share in caring for 
library books. Some points which should 
be stressed with boys and girls are: 


Clean hands. 

Use of proper bookmarks. Pencils and 
powder puffs break the stitching in books. 
Turning pages with index finger, using upper 
right-hand corner of page. 

Care in taking books from the shelves and 
returning them to their places. Books 
should not be pulled from the shelf by the 
upper edge; and when returned to the shelves, 
both hands should be used, so that any danger 
of pushing the book against a book support 
or another volume is avoided. 


These points have been stated negatively, 
for the sake of clearness. It is wise, when 
discussing them with pupils, to stress what 
should be done rather than emphasize 
practices that will injure books. The 
teacher or librarian often finds, also, that 
boys and girls already know how to care 
for books, and will take pleasure in volun- 
teering information. 

We are very slowly coming to the point, 
in Kentucky, where quality, specific use- 
fulness, and long-term service will govern 
the purchase of library books. Initial 
costs are only relative, after all—this, of 
course, within reason. In the meantime, 
let us use all possible means for conserving 
our book supply, short of shutting books 
away from boys and girls, and so defeating 
the very ends we are striving so hard to 
attain: a knowledge of books and their use 
and a love of good reading which is an 
insurance against ignorance and poverty 
of thought. 


Louisville Normal School Presents 
-William Beebe in Lecture 
in December 


AN EVENT of extraordinary interest to 

teachers throughout the State is the 
appearance of William Beebe at the 
Memorial Auditorium in Louisville on the 
afternoon and evening of December 14th. 
World famous scientist, author, and lecturer, 
he has astounded news readers with his 
explorations. He has charmed book lovers 
with his stories of discoveries in the natural 
world. 

Doctor Beebe has traveled to remote 
corners of the world to study the habits of 
birds, insects, animals, and fish. 

When he decided, about eight years ago, 
that the last great unexplored region of the 
earth’s surface was the ocean areas, he 
changed his activities from the jungle to 
the depths of the ocean. From his first 
expedition in the Sargasso Sea to his last 
remarkable descents in the bathyspere in 
August, his experiences have been front- 
page news. 

It is of these dives that Doctor Beebe will 
tell in his lecture. Moving pictures will 
be used to show how the work has been 
carried on, how the dives were made and 
of marine life in shallow waters. 





Is the Unit Plan Feasible in the 
Intermediate Grades? 


By R. T. Brom, 
Louisville Public Schools 


HE UNIT PLAN, or the plan of 
unifying all the work of a grade 
around a central topic has been used 

successfully in the primary grades for 
several years. However, in these grades, 
most of the work is reading, the English 
is informal, and the arithmetic is negligible 
particularly in the first grade. The unit 
is formed around the reading program, and 
consequently can be made inclusive of the 
other subjects, if they can be so called. 


But what of the feasibility of the same 
plan in the intermediate grades where the 
subjects are numerous and the content is 
varied? Is the unit plan practical here? 
Is there enough similarity in the subjects 
to unify them in any sort of a program 
that will tie up the interests and show the 


pupil the connection between the subjects? 
Let us examine the program of the six 


““A”’ class. In looking over the subjects 
to be included in the curriculum we find 
arithmetic, writing, reading, English, spel- 
ling, history, geography, art, music, nature 
study, health, and industrial work; a total 
of twelve different subjects. There are 
textbooks for the arithmetic, writing, 
reading, English, spelling, history, music, 
and geography—or eight out of the twelve. 
This, of course, means that a certain 
definite course of study is to be followed in 
each of these eight subjects. In the other 
four—art, nature study, health, and 
industrial work—requirements must be 
fulfilled also. This factor alone would 
present its difficulties in trying to unify 
these twelve subjects. 

But let us look further at the subject 
matter contained in these twelve subjects. 
The arithmetic consists of percentage. 
The reading textbook is an average sixth 
reader consisting of unrelated selections of 
varying difficulty. The geography is that 
of Asia. The history covers the period 
from Alfred the Great through the coloni- 
zation period in America. The English 
requires the ability to write an interesting 


paragraph, to use certain forms, and to 
have an introductory knowledge of kinds 
of sentences and the parts of speech. The 
spelling consists of a list of one hundred 
sixty words presumably selected from sixth 
grade usage some fifteen years ago. The 
art gives the fundamental principles of 
printing, landscape, color harmony, and 
simple border designs. The health work 
emphasizes the habits of healthful living 
for modern boys and girls. The writing 
compendium contains samples of personal 
letters, bank notes, checks, and other 
unrelated groups. The music book is 
arranged according to singing difficulty. 
The nature study follows the subjects sug- 
gested by the prevailing season and the 
community. The industrial work for the 
girls is the preparation of equipment for 
cooking in the junior high school. The 
boys’ industrial work is the only optional 
course of study for the entire grade. From 
this angle, the problem of unifying such a 
course seems impossible. 


But let us look into the matter more 
fully. We find that the history course of 
study presents the subject matter most 
interesting to the boys and girls. There- 
fore, it has the most possibilities as a 
center for the unification of thought and 
planning. A close study of the history 
itself discloses the very thrilling episode 
of feudalism, chivalry, and knighthood. 
With this theme in view the history itself 
can be outlined as follows: 


I. ApprRoAcH. In organizing the new class, a 
system of governing or control will be 
necessary. This will involve some discus- 
sion of the government of our city, state, 
or nation. This naturally leads to the 
question: 


A. Have governments always been demo- 
cratic? This will bring in the review of 
some earlier governments they have 
studied, chiefly Greece and Rome. 
This will give the answer that govern- 
ments have not always been demo- 
cratic, which in turn will lead to— 
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B. After the strong Roman government 
failed what happened? 


C. Where can we find out? This immedi- 
ately involves them in the actual facts 
of the history course for the new term. 


INTRODUCTION 
A. The early governments: 
(1) Strong kings— 
Charlemagne in France, 
Alfred in England. 
Tue Unit ITSELF—FEUDALISM 


A. The government that grew up where there 
were no strong kings. 


(1) Rule of powerful knights 
(2) Development of feudalism 
(3) Chivalry—purpose and effects 


(4) Stories of this period— 
Arthurian Cycle 
Roland 


(5) Manners and customs, amuse- 
ments 


(6) How the people lived 

(7) How and why they had to fight. 
How the Crusades were a development of 
feudalism. 
Why the Period of Discovery was an 
outgrowth of the Crusades. 

(1) Italy 

(2) Spain 

(3) England 

(4) France 

(5) Holland 


D. The Period of Exploration 
E. The Period of Colonization 


With this very bare and brief outline of 
the sixth ‘‘A’’ history in mind, let us now 
see how the other subjects can be dove- 
tailed into such an outline. 

First—Tue Reapinc. Much reading 
can be accomplished in the history textbook 
itself and in supplementary histories. 
This may have to be simplified for the 
group of low reading age. In addition, 
much interesting reading will be found in 
the literature about the fascinating charac- 
ters in the stories of Alfred, Arthur (and 
his knights), Roland, Marco Polo, and the 
discoverers, explorers, and colonizers. This 
material may range in difficulty from the 
simple folk tale of ‘‘Alfred and the Cakes” to 
the full-length novel, ‘“‘Ivanhoe.”’ Thus, all 
the reading needs of the group will be met. 
The check-up tests that are given at 
various times present reading ,in various 
forms also. Really, the unit is based almost 
as much on the reading program as on the 
history itself. 


: 
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Second—THE GEOGRAPHY. Geographic 
principles are involved at every turn. The 
map of Europe is constantly before the 
children. Asia is involved in the journeys 
of Marco Polo. This serves as a splendid 
lead to a discussion of a week or more in 
length on the subject of the Orient in the 
Middle Ages with a possible comparison 
with the Orient in modern times. The 
geographical location of Italy and Spain 
was the immediate cause of their early 
leadership. The effect of their climate in 
the character of their people was a cause 
of their later decline. Hence, geography 
is encountered throughout the unit, some- 
times in a greater degree than at others, 
but always present. 


Third—TueE ENGLIsH. Probably no 
other subject needs motivation so much as 
does English. But, by basing the English 
on the unit, or better, making the English 
a very important part of the unit, the 
question of motivation is solved. Repro- 
duction of stories may be oral, dramatic, 
or written, but always in good English. 
When the children’s sentences become 
twisted and incomplete, the wise teacher 
will realize that that is the time to stop 
and teach the principle of a sentence, the 
kinds of sentences, and how to know the 
subject and predicate, but base the sen- 
tences on the subject matter of the unit. 
Much additional information may be given 
in this way. When grammatical errors or 
errors of form are made stop and teach the 
correct form, but use sentences based on 
the unit. For example, does not the 
sentence, ‘“‘The knights’ armor was made of 
steel,’’ show the use of the apostrophe in the 
plural form as well as a sentence like, ‘“The 
girls’ sweaters were alike’? So we see that 
the requirements of English may be taught 
by using the subject matter of the unit 
just as well as, if not better than, by using 
unrelated subject matter. In the unit 
plan you have the child’s interest and when 
the interest is aroused, the mind set is 
formed, and learning comes more easily 
than when the interest is forced or 
compelled. 

Fourth—THE SPELLING. Even the inex- 
perienced teacher will have no trouble in 
finding words that the children need to 
know. If they are using the same vocabu- 
lary constantly in “‘socalled’’ history, geog- 


(Continued on page 48) 





An Approach to Handwriting 
in the First Grade 


By MARGARET LINGENFELSER, 
First Grade Training Teacher, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


ANDWRITING is an act of skill. 
In order to write, the child must 
develop certain muscular movements 
necessary to reproduce a word. Hand- 
writing is also an expression of ideas. The 
child must think of it as a means of expres- 
sing ideas. In order to help him develop 
both skill and expression of thoughts, I keep 
in mind the following aims: 


To develop smooth writing and motor control. 

To maintain a reasonably good position both at 
the blackboard and the desk. 

To form letters correctly. 

To wait until the child feels the need to write. 

To lead the child to desire to improve his writing. 


For the first few weeks of school I spend 
the entire writing period on the develop- 
ment of muscle co-ordination. At the 
blackboard I have the class dramatize 
rhymes, such as— 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

Ail the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men, 

Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


The children draw Humpty Dumpty 
and then repeat the rhyme as they rhythmi- 
cally retrace the drawing. 

(Humpty Dumpty may be represented 
by an oval resting on a horizontal line. 
The eyes, nose, and mouth being traced 
inside the oval.) 

A poem which I find helpful is ‘“‘The 
Swing,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
children draw a swing and repeat the first 
stanza of the poem as they retrace the 
drawing: (The swing may be represented 
by a large ‘“‘U.’’) 

On large sheets of wrapping paper with 
beginner’s pencils, brushes or large crayons 
and without reference to curves or lines, 
they draw balls, cats, pigs, clocks, houses, 
tables, chairs, swings, or objects involving 
the letter forms. For example: When 


they draw swings, they unconsciously learn 
the strokes of the letters ‘‘U’’ and “W.” 


The children do not wish to destroy 
their drawings. They decide to put these 
in scrapbooks for their baby sisters and 
brothers. During the process of assem- 
bling the books they become aware of the 
fact that their books have no reading in 
them. Several members of the class ask 
me to write words for them to put under 
the pictures. The class talks about this 
and decides that they themselves should 
learn to write the words for their scrap- 
book. Now, since the children want to 
write and since they think of writing as an 
expression of thought, I give them their 
first lesson in writing on the blackboard. 


As I write the word on the board I com- 
ment on the ups and downs of the strokes. 
The children look at the word to see if all 
the short letters are the same size, all the 
tall letters are the same size, and all the 
letters are on the line. In order that they 
may learn the size of the letters I draw 
horizontal lines four inches apart on the 
board. They make the tall letters reach 
the entire distance between the horizontal 
lines which is four inches. They make the 
short letters reach one-half the distance 
between these lines which is two inches. 
As soon as they master the letter forms 
they erase the words from the board and 
write them on paper several times. They 
choose their best writing to put in their 
books. They make short letters large, 
rounded, and half inch high and the tall 
letters one inch high. They make all 
capitals the same height as the tall letters. 
When writing on paper they use beginners’ 
pencils and tablet paper with ruled lines 
one inch apart. 


When the children attempt to make a 
new letter, I watch carefully in order to see 
that they make the correct strokes. They 
do not copy until they know how to form 
correctly ail the letters in the word, 
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sentence, or story. If they do not know 
how to form the letters correctly they 
devise an incorrect method. I find they 
will frequently make ‘‘a’’ by drawing a 
semicircle and making a straight line to 
close it. Practicing incorrect form in the 
first grade may cause poor writers in later 
years. It is essential, then, that each 
individual learn to write each letter 
correctly. To be sure that he does not 
omit any I keep a list of the words and 
sentences that each individual writes. 

Children’s activities furnish the strongest 
motive for teaching writing. Some of the 
children bring their Christmas cards to 
school when they come back after the 
holidays. Nancy’s father is a postman 
and she tells how he delivers letters. We 
make a trip to see him at his work and 
several children suggest that the first grade 
build a post office. They draw pictures 
of the things which they will need in this 
activity and write captions under them. 
They begin to build the post office, but 
discover that the mail boxes should be 
numbered before they set them up. This 
unit provides many motives for self 
expression. The children write stories, 
riddles, and poems for their post office book. 
They not only write letters to each other 
but also write invitations to their mothers 
to come to see the post office. The letters 
must be addressed legibly before the 
acting postman accepts them. 

Technical skill is not emphasized; but 
if a child has smooth motor control, keeps 
a reasonably good position, forms letters 
correctly, feels a need for what he is 
writing, and tries to improve his writing, 
he has a foundation for further learning. 


A. Project 


By RENA BELLE ANGLE, 


Senior Student Western State Teachers 
College 


THE WRITING and printing of a book, 

always a great undertaking, assumes 
new immensity when one thinks of high 
school students as authors and printers. 
Yet it has been done by them and done 
splendidly. 

“A Brief History of Uniontown, Ken- 
tucky, 1773-1934,” is the recent production 


of the 1933-1934 graduating classes of the 
Uniontown High School. Otis Harkins, 
superintendent of the Uniontown public 
schools, who received his A.B. degree at West- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers Collegein 1929, 
states in the preface to the book that its 
purposes are to present to the Uniontown 
inhabitants the history and lore of the 
community, to instruct the students not 
only in the writing and printing of a book, 
but in its appreciation, and finally to 
tangibly illustrate to the community the 
value of the school. 


In the 174 pages of the book these 
purposes are adequately and delightfully 
carried out. Beginning with chapters on 
the geology, geography, plant and animal 
life, and Indian habitations it progresses 
through discussions of the Civil War, the 
development of the industries of the town, 
its criminal history and tragedies, its prom- 
inent families, civil government, and its 
schools and churches. Adequate references 
to the sources of information are given at 
the end of each article. There are thirteen 
illustrations including a map of the town. 
The book is attractively bound in a sturdy 
red and gold back. 


A page in the back gives an interesting 
survey of some of the technical points in 
the making of the book. From this page 
other schools that may wish to undertake 
a similar production may find encourage- 
ment. The cost of the production as 
itemized on this page comes to approxi- 
mately $69.98 for forty books. Most of 
the work was done at night and at odd 
times. 


Necessarily amateurish but nevertheless 
carefully and excellently done, the little 
book will remain a vital example of the 
time and labor the Uniontown students so 
faithfully gave to their research, writing, 
and printing. A page in the front of the 
book reads, ‘‘Dedicated to the Spirit of Our 
Community.’’ Obviously the Uniontown 
schools under the leadership of Mr. Harkins 
furnish not only to their town but to all 
other school communities a new example 
of what spirit and work may do. 


In the new prograra of education, school 
will not be ene thing and life another. 
They will be united in one great experience. 





Fathers and the Parent-Teacher 
Association 


OR MORE THAN A DECADE I have 
been a member of, interested in, and 
connected with the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. The word, ‘parents’ usually con- 
notes fathers and mothers, and not just 
“‘mothers.’’ However, when this term or 
word is used in connection with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, it too often includes 
mothers only. 


I note by reading the Parent-Teacher 
News of October, 1934, that the official 
National Body of Parents and Teachers has 
grown into an exceedingly large organiza- 
tion—approximately 1,525,864 members. 


If the same percentage of distribution of 
the partial report should hold true for the 
nation at large, there would be about 
30,517 of this number unclassified as aunts, 
uncles, grandparents, and other interested 


adults; 183,104 teachers; 244,138 fathers; 
and 1,068,105 mothers. If as many fathers 
as mothers had shown their interest by 
joining this organization, there would have 
been 823,967 more fathers belonging. This 
would have given a total national member- 
ship of 2,349,831 during 1934. Itseems to 
me that this would be a reasonable goal for 
this great non-political, non-sectarian, and 
unselfish organization. The job of parent- 
hood is dual in responsibilities. The 
father should assume his part in the educa- 
tional welfare of his children as well as the 
mother. 


Fathers too often take the attitude that 
the rearing and educating of children fall 
within the province of the mothers. If 
one will attend a parent-teacher meeting 
one is likely ‘“‘to catch’’ a father there 
occasionally. Now of course if one does, 
he will learn that this father usually did 
not intend to go to the meeting, but little 
Willie had made a poster that he wanted 
his dad to see, or little Susie is going to 
take part in the program on that day. 
Then dad grumbled that he did not have 
time for “P. T. A’s,” but finally he came 
reluctantly, and almost apologetically. 


There were many other dads who did 
not go to the school that afternoon because 
they thought ‘“‘mother’’ could answer the 
roll for the entire household. Then, too, 
these fathers were so busy trying ‘‘to get 
off in the mails’’ some very ‘‘important” 
letters to their friends down state, asking 
them to get ready for the ‘‘fish fry” to be 
held at Podunk next spring. Of course 
many did not get to the office in time to 
write these “important” letters, because 
too many of their ‘‘street-corner’’ friends 
held them up to give them the “low-down” 
about how “‘rotten’’ the public schools are 
being operated this year. 


If the fathers during each month spent 
ten per cent of the time in the parent- 
teacher work that they waste in “picking 
up”’ gossip about the “‘poor piece of teach- 
ing” the faculty is doing, they would 
KNOW much more about their schools, 
and their sons and daughters would be 
much happier and better children. Too 
often fathers take very little time in 
directing, leading, and encouraging their 
children, but spend many hours during the 
month admonishing their children if things 
go wrong at school. To avert the necessity 
for admonishing, they should keep in close 
contact with their schools through the 
Parent-Teacher Association. The contact 
with both parents will help the teacher to 
understand the child, and, therefore, be 
able to do a better job of teaching him. If 
American parents knew MORE about their 
schools they would say LESS against them. 


The welfare of children is a joint enter- 
prise of both father and mother. It is a 
conceded fact that the Parent-Teacher 
Association is practically the only social 
group to which the school personnel, and 
the tax-supporting citizens can turn, to 
work out the great problems confronting 
our public schools. Therefore it is im- 
portant and necessary that more fathers 
attend these meetings and take part in the 
programs. 


The father may ask, ‘‘What can I do 
to help?” He can spend one or two hours 
each month in attending some of the meet- 
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ings—nine to eighteen hours in a year—to 
stimulate, encourage, and help the teachers 
of his children. At the same time the 
teachers could better inform the parent 
about the operation of their (parents’) 
public schools. Fathers should do their 
part by serving on all the different com- 
mittees of the organization. The program 
committees should have on them as many 
men as women. More men should be 
elected to office and encouraged to take 
part. It will be more interesting to carry 
on the parent-teacher work when both 
men and women participate. Programs of 
the association should be pitched on a 
plane above petty prattle and community 
gossip. ‘The close adherence to the goals 
of the State and National Association will 
insure an association of the highest type. 
If fathers are encouraged, and can be 
persuaded, to join the great cause of child- 
hood, the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
America would prove to be great centers of 
companionship and comradeship, which 
would be able to win the battle for better 
educational opportunities for the children 
of America. 
A FATHER. 


Are You an Intelligent Consumer? 


By MARGARET HArRRIs Byrn, 
Somerset High School, Somerset, Kentucky 


RE YOU, as aself-respecting individual, 
going to sit back and be called a 
“guinea pig’? without even making an 
attempt to vindicate yourself? Are you, 
as a teacher, producing more ‘“‘guinea pigs,” 
as citizens of the United States? Or are 
you producing—or at least attempting to 
produce—citizens with minds capable of 
making choices of their own, uninfluenced 
by advertisements, cajolery, high-powered 
sales talk, and beguiling radio programs? 
In other words, are you an intelligent con- 
sumer and are you helping to produce 
intelligent consumers as our future citizens? 
Pick up any magazine, turn through the 
pages and intelligently view its contents. 
Perhaps one-third of it is reading material, 
though not often more than one-fourth. 
The rest, be it in a blatant or concealed 
manner, is filled with advertisements, all 
of which are meant to appeai to you. The 
question is—do you believe that statement 
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which says, ‘‘We strip the whole vine of 
its red, ripe treasure before we can find 
enough perfect, flawless (you read breath- 
lessly on) tomatoes to make a medium 
sized bottle of Blue Label Ketchup,” just 
because it is in print? Have you dis- 
covered and helped others to discover that 
some advertisements merely complicate 
and make more difficult the consumer’s 
problems? In truth, many of them are an 
insult to our intelligence. Perhaps you will 
be interested in finding out how to evaluate 
an advertisement—it can be done. 


If we cannot depend on advertisements 
for help, then we turn to other sources of 
information such as: Salesmen, clerks, 
demonstrators, labels, approving organiza- 
tions, housekeeping ‘‘institutions,” maga- 
zines, technical journals, government bul- 
letins and reports. But these, too, must 
be used judiciously and cannot be accepted 
unqualifiedly. If you, or any one of your 
students, would start comparing what 
different salesmen and clerks have told you 
at different times, you would find that 
mixed in with the good, sound advice you 
may have received, you have also been 
given many unreliable statements, and 
consciously or unconsciously biased demon- 
strations and “proofs.” It is very seldom 
the fault of the clerks, for they, too, are 
suffering from a lack of ‘‘consumer educa- 
tion.” Labels, though much improved in 
the last decade, are still ornately covered 
with many pictures and unnecessary 
information, instead of factual statements 
about the contents. How many com- 
modities have you bought this week, con- 
cerning which you were allowed to know 
the measurements? Very few. For the 
rest, you knew only that the quality 
was “superb,” ‘‘superfine,” ‘prime,’ or 
“Double A,” and this high praise told you 
absolutely nothing. Would you not like 
to know the exact quality, expected dura- 
tion, grade of workmanship, and presence 
of any adulterants in that new wool suit 
you are buying this month? The time 
should certainly be close when men and 
women will not take the manufacturer’s 
unsupported statement regarding the prop- 
erties of his product. 

As for organizations which give ap- 
provals, make trade agreements, and set 
up standards, we again have to show dis- 


(Continued on page 45) 





Kentucky School Law Quiz 


Q. May a board of education employ a 
teacher or teachers without calling a meeting 
of the board? 

A. No. They can employ only at a 
regular or call meeting. 


Q. May a school board lease land the 
litle of which is vested in the board for other 
than school purposes? 

A. Yes. 


Q. If a board of education selects a site 
for a school building, can it rescind its 
action? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Cana board of education pay a bonus 
to a contractor for the speedy construction of 
a building? 


A. No. 


Q. If a candidate for membership on a 
board of education is found guilty of bribery, 
can he legally hold the office? 


A. No. 


Q. If the unsuccessful candidate success- 
fully contests the election of his successful 
rival on the charge of bribery, does the 
defeated candidate thereby succeed to the 
office? 

A. No. 


Q. Can the same person hold the office of 
school board member and any other municipal 
office at the same time? 


A. No. 


Q. If a board of education is deadlocked 
on a vote to fill a vacancy, who has power to 
exercise appointment? 


A. The governor. 


Q. Can a county board of education 
appoint a high school principal without his 
first being nominated by the county super- 
intendent? 


A. No. 


Q. On what grounds can a board reject 
the nominations of a county superintendent 
for principals and teachers in consolidated 
and high schools? 


A. On moral and educational qualifica- 
tions only. 


Q. Can a board of education adopt a 
rule precluding a teacher from securing a 
position because she was active in the support 
of a candidate for sub-district trustee? 


A. No. 


Q. If a county board removes a super- 
tntendent will the courts re-try the case? 

A. No, except to ascertain abuse of 
discretion. 


Q. Does a sub-district trustee have en- 
forceable power to recommend teachers in 
schools where high schools are located? 

A. No. County superintendent recom- 
mends all teachers in such schools. 


Q. Is a county board compelled to elect 
the nominee of the sub-district trustee? 

A. Yes, except that they may reject 
for cause, in which case all rejections must 
be in writing. 

Q. Canthe Commonwealth's attorney pro- 
ceed against a county superintendent? 

A. No. Why? Because county super- 
intendent is not a “‘county officer.” 


Q. Is fiscal court required to make levy 
requested by board of education? 


A. Yes, within statutory limitations 
and in absence of bad faith or illegal items. 


Q. Where the sheriff collects school taxes, 
what is his commission? 


A. One per cent. 


Q. Is a board of education required to 


~ 


publish a report on progress of the schools? 
A. No. They may in their discretion. 
Q. Is a pupil required to pay toll on any 

road, bridge, or ferry, when attending school? 
A. No. 


Q. May a member of a family having 
infectious disease be excluded from school? 

A. Yes, upon advice of county health 
officer. 
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Art in the Progressive Schools 
(Continued from page 17) 


child. Possibly among the older children 
such a study would lead to the reading of 
“Julius Caesar,’’ and the Elizabethan stage 
could be reproduced in miniature and 
peopled with the odd costumes of the early 
presentations with their open-air theaters 
and their peculiar seating arrangements. 


The nature and scope of the curriculum, 
if so it might be called, in the progressive 
school is, as may be seen from the above, 
really an integration of all phases of educa- 
tion in projects which evolve from the 
child’s desire to learn. The child having 
chosen and thus shown individuality 
continues with the project along the specific 
lines of his own desire and interest. Always 
we must bear in mind that assimilation plus 
the interpretation of facts proves of the 
greatest utility to the learner. We find 
creation basic in developing the complete 
individual and his growth of understanding. 
We must plan for growth in imaginative 
power and avoid thinking that ‘drawing”’ 
is an end unto itself but think of it as merely 
a tool or aid to self-expression and greater 
knowledge. 


Undeniable factors which underlie crea- 
tive activity are outside stimulation, initia- 
tion by the creator, relaxation in pro- 
duction, a meaningful goal, the acquisition 
of the habit of creative expression, an 
emotional and intelligent satisfaction in 
the results, a knowledge of techniques, 
persistence, and a criteria for self-evalua- 
tion. Summing these ideals into a free and 
liberal translation, we find Doctor Dewey’s 
“Schools of Tomorrow,” saying, ‘“‘The child 
should have the opportunity to develop 
naturally, mentally, spiritually, and physi- 
cally.” And ‘‘art has its beginning in the 
individual. It is not the individual, nor 
the experience, nor the material, but it 
involves all three,’’ Miss Mathias stated 
in “‘Art in the Elementary School.” 


To achieve this the individual should 
live or work in an environment which will 
stimulate, encourage, and support each 
individual difference. This furnishes a 
means to response which will allow expres- 
sion that is directed by the creator himself. 
The greater the control by the creator the 
greater is the possibility for unique results, 
which leads one to the logical conclusion 
that to free pupils from domination al- 
lows them greater creativeness. 


(To be continued in a later issue) 
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SOCIALIZED History OF UNITED STATES, 
by Nannest and Smith. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York or Chicago, 1931 and 
1934; 718 pages. 


This textbook is written for use in the 
seventh and eighth grades. Its chief 
claim to distinction is that it is arranged 
on the topical unit basis. The units on 
trade, transportation, agriculture, and 
industry are especially good. Another 
merit of the book is that it is well illustrated 
and has adequate working maps. The 
fact that one of the authors is a history 
teacher and the other a professor of educa- 
tion indicates that it is both historically 
and pedagogically sound. 


CIVILIZED LIFE, by Knight Dunlap. Wil- 
liam & Wilkins Press, Baltimore, 1934; 
374 pages. 


The eminent Johns Hopkins professor 
has written a social psychology that 
departs from the usual textbook material 
and becomes a book that one will enjoy as 
well as profit by in private cultural leisure- 
time reading periods. It is incumbent on 
teachers to grow in the profession. This 
is a book that is recommended to keep them 
abreast of developments in civilized life 
in such problems as the family unit, the 
child’s place in the group, race and sex 
differences in peoples. In each case the 
topic is presented in an historical setting. 


BroLoGy FOR Topay, by Curtis-Caldwell- 
Sherman. Ginn & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1934; 692 pages. 


This high school textbook in biology is 
the joint product of an actual teacher of 
high school biology, a college teacher 
specializing in the teaching of science, and 
an educator who is nationally known for 
his work in this field. This is the best 
guarantee of the worthwhileness of the 
book. 

A minute examination bears out the 
above generalization. The vocabulary has 
been graded to level of such students and 
new terms set out for teaching purposes. 
The work is organized in large life-real 


units, and each unit is pedagogically 
organized for most effective teaching. Self 
tests, adequate summaries, and the mini- 
mum essentials of the course are starred 
and stressed. 


FEDERAL AID FoR EpucatIon, by E. C. 
Buehler. Noble & Noble, New York, 1934; 
276 pages. 


This is the latest of the high school 
debater’s help books—an exhaustive brief, 
questions, and answers pertaining to the 
subject of ‘Federal Aid for Education.” 
An analysis and several speeches on 
different phases of the subject are pre- 
sented. A complete bibliography on the 
subject is presented. It will be an invalu- 
able aid to persons debating federal aid 
topics. 


The State Department of Education has 
just issued Bulletin No. 8, Volume No. 2, 
which is devoted to the program of curric- 
ulum study in Kentucky and is prepared 
by the State Curriculum Committee. 
Every teacher in the State should read 
this bulletin. 


New Books Received 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“South America.” 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
“English Fundamentals.”’ 
“‘New Introduction to Biology.” 
“Explorations in Literature’-—English writers. 
“Explorations in Literature’—American writers. 
“‘Creative Composition.” 
“Geography—Physical, Economic, Regional.” 
“Language in Action’’—Grades 3 to 6. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
“The Farm Chemurgic.” 


Joun C. Winston CoMPANy 
The Secretary’s Desk Book. 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
“Introduction to Business.” 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


“Discovering Music.” 
“En Route.” 
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ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 


(Charters-Cowan-Betz.) Correct language habits are set up by properly organized 
and graded drill. In ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS this drill material is 
incorporated in pupil interest and pupil activity developed by games, pictures, 
creative writing, clubs, illustrative literature, and compositions. 
Adopted for basal use in Kentucky: 
BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
(Grades 3 & 4) (Grades 5 & 6) 


THINKING, SPEAKING, AND WRITING 


(Holman-Jameson-Knickerbocker-Clark-Veit.) This series is amply demonstrating 
with boys and girls in many school systems throughout the country that it (1) 
stimulates thought, (2) directs the oral expression of this thought, and (3) 


BOOK THREE 
(Grades 7 & 8) 





furnishes incentive toward its expression in effective written form. 


Approved for use in Kentucky: 


BOOK ONE 
(Grade 7) 


BOOK TWO 
(Grade 8) 


BOOK THREE 
(Grade 9) 


FALLEN CAMPBELL 


Frankfort, Kentucky Representative 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ois flieth tan versaty 


> 1935 


1885 * 


———- 








Kentucky Representatives of 
Publishing Houses 


AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


J. B. Lrppincorr Company—Mr. R. W. Townsend, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 


MAcMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


RAnD-McNALLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BURDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CompANy—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JoHN C. Winston CompANY—Mr. Lee McLain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 





Away from Snow and Ice 


EVERAL attractive winter holiday tours 
are being offered by railroads and 
travel bureaus for this Christmas season. 
Low rail fares, hotel and living costs 
have enabled transportation companies to 
arrange a series of many delightful, com- 


pletely planned, all-expense tours to 
Florida, New Orleans, the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast, Hot Springs, Arkansas, and Cali- 
fornia. 

These tours are arranged to fit almost 
any pocketbook and almost any vacation 
period. Many, who previously thought 
holiday escapes from winter beyond their 
means, will surely take advantage of these 
rates. 
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READMORE CARD SHOP 


DISTINCTIVE 


W. S. Conn, Manager 
Telephone WAbash 9086 








Magazines ~~ Greeting Cards ~~ Circulating Library 
Christmas Cards 


ATTRACTIVE 


Greeting Cards 


APPROPRIATE 


609 So. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 











Are You an Intelligent Consumer? 
(Continued from page 39) 


cretion in our acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. Do you really think that any one 
testing laboratory could very accurately 
test everything from ice cream and canned 
peaches to tooth brushes, cosmetics, and 
razor blades? No doubt these organiza- 
tions have rendered and are rendering 
valuable service to the lay-public, but as 
yet, few, if any, are so reliable that we can 
select a product with any seal or sign that 
assures absolute security and satisfaction 
from the commodity in question. Among 
the ones which we can rely on for the most 
satisfactory information are the university 
laboratories and experiment stations, 
educational organizations, technical and 
professional societies (if not allied with 
industry), and government agencies. (See 
references). 


As an attempt toward finding one’s way 
out of the dilemma the above presents, 
the following guides are suggested: First, 
don’t believe everything you hear. The 
easier you are “taken-in,” the easier it is 
for unfair merchants to take advantage of 
you. Second, follow closely all official 
reports. Third, be a price skeptic. Write 
to the Consumer’s Counsel in Washington 
in case of severe doubts. Question every 
price but question it on the basis of facts. 
Fourth, push the study of subjects of this 
nature in all groups possible. 

In conclusion ask yourself these rather 
personal questions; Are you _ teaching 
facts, as such; facts that will be archaic, or 
even untrue by the time these children are 
grown? Or are you doing a real job of 


educating and teaching children to evaluate 
facts, to make judgments and decisions 
about economic, social, mental,and spiritual 
attitudes of life, labor, and human rights? 
Every child should be learning to handle 
materials, to weigh suggestions, to apply 
principles, to arrive at solutions, and then 
to verify conclusions. 


REFERENCES 


“Better Buymanship’’—Published by Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

“Consumer’s Guide’’—Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C 

American Standards Association—29 West 39th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Consumer’s Research, Inc——Washington, N. J. 


“Your Money’s Worth’—Chase and Schlink, 
Macmillan Company, 1927. 


“100,000,000 Guinea Pigs’’—Kallet and Schlink, 
Vanguard Press, 1933. 


Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 
Newton, Mass. 








AGENTS WANTED! 
TO SELL 


Christmas Cards 


91 Beautiful Cards in Gift Box, only 
Send 60c for Sample Box 


$f 


The STANDARD PRINTING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Phone JAckson 8211 Louisville, Ky. 
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Something New 
In Teaching .... 


Teachers have awakened to a new 
development in education—a re- 
markable innovation in teaching 
reading appreciation—written by the 
students themselves. 

Educators over the country are 
acclaiming this new experiment de- 
veloped by James Speed of the 
Herald-Post. 

This feature is published one day 
each week exclusively by the Herald- 
Post. 

A week’s trial order of the Herald- 
Post will be mailed free to any 
teacher who requests it. Better still, 
enclose a dollar bill in an envelope, 
mail it to the circulation department, 
and we will start you on a three 
months’ subscription. 


THE HERALD-POST 


Louisville, Ky. 


VA 


Another New 


J. Russell Smith 
Geography Series 











HUMAN USE 
GEOGRAPHY 





A sound, up-to-date, well-balanced 
geography course on the _ single-cycle 
plan; available in two books or in four 
books, at a price which will effect a ma- 
terial saving in your textbook bill. 
Human-use background, true unit organ- 
ization, new-type teaching material, care- 
ful grading, vivid style, complete map 
equipment, abundant illustrations. 

Write for full information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


G. Lre McCtain, Kentucky Representative 
623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Importance of Emergency Edu- 
cation in Kentucky 
(Continued from page 10) 


of relief employment gives loyally of their 
energy and services in order that mankind 
may be bettered. 

Connected with this program of aid 
throughout the country there are two 
classes of relief, one may be called material 
relief and the other morale relief. Of 
course, we understand what is meant by 
material relief—the financial side. Money 
or goods exchanged for employment is 
material relief, but morale relief cannot 
be purchased; however, it can be trans- 
mitted from one to another in the form of 
new interests, new purposes, and new goals 
to the depressed minds of the young and 
the old. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
It is improving the employability of the 
individual and reserves or increases the 
skills. ‘It is reducing transiency, vagrancy, 
delinquency, and social unrest.” “It is 
restoring the confidence and the courage 
of the needy and unemployed.” This 
program of morale relief is more important 
than the program of material relief. The 
program in which we are now engaging 
tends to provide both. 

Some call it the ‘‘New Deal,’ in educa- 
tion. Probably this is true, but I prefer 
here to call it the ‘‘Old Deal,” of Plato, 
Socrates, and Aristotle revived and made 
new again. Like Rip Van Winkle after 
slumbering for centuries, our national 
leader revives us again and we are coming 
into our own. We have heard much 
about a new day, the dawning of a new sun 
—this day is here. The dawn came while 
we slept. As we opened our sleepy eyes 
and looked over the beautiful horizon, the 
new day had arrived and. we were unpre- 
pared for it. But here it is. We are face 
to face with it. 

We lack specific training for the “Old 
Deal’’ made new again. We now must 
make the most of it. Tomorrow we shall 
not do the same old things in the same old 
way. We cannot solve the new problems 
of today with the training of yesterday. 
The slumbering activity of yesterday will 
never meet the quick action required today. 

Truly, the new day is here, and we are 
now frantic, trying to keep pace with the 
“Old Deal” made new again. 
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INVESTIGATE 


Implications for Education in the 
New Social and Economic 
Trends 


(Continued from page 27) 


sO many trained truck drivers, so many 
doctors, sO many ministers, so many 
teachers, etc., the number being just 
exactly that which would fit the demands. 
This has a splendid argument in its favor 
in the fact that every trained person would 
find a job waiting him. 

However, as a proposition for the whole 
of society it seems to me it would be fraught 
with grave dangers. In the first place, it 
would tend to make for a static society. 
A changing society, especially in the indus- 
trial field, might be such as to have all 
trucks replaced by an entirely different 
machine before we could get the truck 
drivers properly trained. In the second 
place, a planned society with a person 
fitting into each niche trained especially 
for that particular job would tend to sub- 
tract from the viewpoint of the whole 
product. The more specifically we train 
men the more difficult it is for the worker 
to be conscious of what is happening in the 
other part of the industrial plant. In the 
third place, such a procedure would itself 
make for a static society affid would tend 
to lead us to believe that once it was 
planned that that would be the end. 
Therefore, I agree with the writers of 
“Frontiers in Education’ that what we 
need in this country of ours is not so much 
a planned society as a planning society, 
namely, a society in which each person 
has something to do with the planning, and 
in which each of us is conscious of com- 
munity betterment and welfare so that our 
contribution to the planning will be 
motivated with higher ideals. 

May I summarize then by saying that 
what I believe educators should see in the 
new social and economic trends are these: 

1. A greater social attitude instead of 
such strong rugged individualism. 

2. A new emphasis on the importance 
of leisure time, especially as it applies to 
the field of reading. 

3. Greater stress on the importance of 
internationalism. 

4. A planning rather than a planned 
society. 
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The McCONNELL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


For the 4th Grade: 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
Dodge-Lackey 
For the 5th Grade: 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 
McConnell 
For the 6th Grade: 
LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
McConnell 


For the 7th Grade: 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
MODERN WORLD—McConnell 

In this 4-book Geography Series, em- 
phasis is placed on the human-use 
treatment of geography and the dis- 
tribution of population. In the terms 
of the pupil’s own knowledge and ex- 
perience, the story is told of human- 
natural adjustments . . . showing how 
man has adapted his living to the con- 
ditions of his environment and how 
he has sometimes modified his en- 
vironment to suit his conditions of 
living. 

Send for the complete facts about 
this distinctly new and outstanding 
Series. Address Dept. MG-12. 





Outstanding Features 


. Consistent with modern principles 
of education, and with “The 32nd 
Year Book, The Teaching of 
Geography.” 

. Organized in units with a pre- 
view for each unit which includes 
study guides and summarizing 
exercises. 

. Pupil activity provided to stimu- 
late and guide the development 
of understandings and abilities. 

. Numerous new maps, mechani- 
cally and pedagogically correct. 
Pictures, all new and _ clear, 
selected to show human use 
activities. 

. Vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture simplified without sacrificing 
completeness and accuracy. 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


Chicago, III. 
New York 
ion St. San Francisco 





























Is the Unit Plan Feasible in the 
Intermediate Grades? 


(Continued from page 35) 


raphy, reading, and English they will have 
to know how to spell them. Consequently, 
the spelling list will be derived from the 
classroom. 

Fifth—Tue Art. This subject is in- 
volved at all sides. Expression work 
should be artistic as well as original. A 
child will remember that purple and gold 
(yellow) are complementary colors much 
better and much longer if he has used 
those two colors together on a knight’s 
costume, than he would have remembered 
it if he had learned it as an unrelated fact 
in a table of complementary colors. Later, 
he may be shown the principle of the color 
wheel and why purple and yellow look well 
together, but first let him feel the need of 
knowing it from his unit, and he will then 
be interested in the colors. Otherwise, it 
will be just another art lesson. The same 
thing holds true with the printing. Let 
him have a need to print and he will learn 
much quicker and take more pride in his 
work if it is really needed. 

The writing course is involved in all the 
written English, tests, spelling drills, and 
arithmetic. Periods of definite teaching 
will be necessary, but the subject matter 
may be chosen from the unit. 

If some of the expression work should 
take the form of a play, a puppet show, 
or a miniature stage-set, the boys will find 
many incentives for their woodwork, while 
the girls will have ample opportunities to 
apply the knowledge they have gained in 
sewing. 

The health work may be correlated in a 
comparison of a city of today with a city 
of the Middle Ages. The many precau- 
tionary measures that a modern city takes 
to insure the health of its citizens would be 
of vital interest and would awaken an 
appreciation of modern science. 


So we see that the only subjects that do 
not fit into the unit are arithmetic and 
music. These, we have to admit, are un- 
related subjects. Some problems of per- 
centage might be based on the history or 
the progress of the class along certain 
lines, but arithmetic is a drill subject and 
must be taught separately. 
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From the foregoing discussion we may 
come to the conclusion the unit plan is 
feasible in the sixth grade and, hence, in 
either of the other two intermediate grades. 
This does not mean, of course, that a care- 
fully planned schedule can be followed. 
For instance, you could not plan to have 
geography at 10:15 o’clock on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. You may not 
have geography for two weeks, then you 
might have it every day for several weeks— 
but even then it would not be geography 
with a capital ‘‘G.”’ It would be seeking 
necessary information that would answer 
one phase of the child’s own problem. At 
the close of the term’s work, for the working 
out of such a unit would require the full 
five months, the pupil would not be 
conscious of having had English, history, 
spelling, etc., but certainly he would 
possess an appreciation of the Middle 
Ages and their effect upon his own life and 
his responsibility in improving his own 
capabilities. He will have experienced 
motivated and purposeful learning. He 
will have been a part of a whole and will 
have been made to feel that he has or has 
not come up to requirements and expecta- 
tions. He will have been given a chance 
to grow spiritually and mentally. And 
after all, have not we, as teachers, fulfilled 
the aims of education—for we always 
teach children and not a curriculum. 


The American School 


‘THE NEXT TIME you pass a school 

pause a moment to think what that 
school means tohumanity. Recall the long 
dark centuries when the masses were kept 
in ignorance—when greed and oppression 
ruled the world with an iron hand. From 
the very beginning of man’s struggle for 
knowledge, self-respect, and the recognition 
of his inalienable rights, the school has been 
his greatest ally. We refer to the school as 
“common”’ because it belongs to us all; it is 
ourselves working together in the education 
of our children. But it is a most uncommon 
institution. It is relatively new. It is 
democracy’s greatest gift to civilization. 
Throughout the world, among upward 
struggling peoples, wherever parents share 
in the aspirations of their children, the 


The new Mer- 
riam - Webster, 
now ready, is 
the mostimpor- 
tant contribu- 
tion to educa- 
tional equip- 
ment in 25 
years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
indispensable to 
all. 


Sas WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














American common school is being copied. 
Let us cherish and improve our schools. 

The race climbs upward through tts 
children. 
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To our many good friends in K. E. A. we extend 
cordial Christmas Greetings and sincere best wishes 
for a truly Happy New Year. 

HAROLD E. HARTER, Mer. 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 











Meeting of Deans of Women 
(Continued from page 22) 


ference banquet, in which the deans joined, 
Dean Arps of Ohio State University was 
the guest speaker. At the breakfast meet- 
ing at the LaFayette Hotel on Saturday, 
Mrs. Frank L. McVey discussed the 
question: ‘Can We Educate the Whole 
Individual?” and traced briefly the history 
of the deans’ association which she was 
instrumental in founding thirteen years 
ago. Then followed a joint session of the 
deans and the guidance section of the 
educational conference, Dean Threlkeld 
presiding. Dean Emma Y. Case of East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, and 
Miss Olive Parrish, dean of girls at the 
Augusta Tilghman High School, Paducah, 
spoke on “The Articulation of High 
School and College Guidance’’; Mrs. Marie 
Turner, county superintendent of Breathitt 
County, discussed the guidance program 
which has been under way in that county 
for the past year; Dr. G. S. Diramick of 
the psychology department of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky discussed the use of the 


adjustment blank in student personnel 
work; and Miss Margaret Reasor, guidance 
teacher at Highland Junior High School, 
Louisville, read a paper on ‘“The Use of the 
Interview in Guidance,” and gave a 
demonstration interview. 


At the joint luncheon which closed the 
conference for both the deans’ organization 
and the guidance section of the educational 
conference, Dr. Richard D. Allen, was the 
speaker, using as his theme ‘An Effective 
Guidance Program.” 


At the business session of the deans’ 
association, Miss Ruth Riley of the junior 
division of Holmes High School at Coving- 
ton was elected president; Mrs. E. Y. Case 
of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, vice-president; Miss Lucy Thomas 
of Centre College, Danville, secretary, 
and Miss Margaret Reasor of Louisville, 
treasurer. 


The meeting of the National Association 
of Dears of Women will be held in Atlantic 
City, February 20th to 23rd, and a number 
of members of the Kentucky association 
are planning to attend. 
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Upton Arithmetic Workbooks 
Grades I to VIII 


Greatly Decrease 
Both Failures and Retardation 


Other Helpful Features 


They can be used with Strayer-Upton Arithmetics or any other series. 


They provide the most comprehensive and continuous diagnostic testing 
and remedial program now available. 


They furnish abundant drill and practice in all fundamental difficulties 
of arithmetic. 


They cost little, if any, more than blank tablet paper. 
They supply much practice in problem solving. 


For Further Information, Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 
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Tuer is a natural human need for young 
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New Complete Series of Geographies 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE ForREsT STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


Four Book Series 


Journeys Through Many Lands 

Journeys Through North America 

Our World Today—Europe and Europe Overseas 

Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, United States 


Available Also in Two Volumes 


1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets 
a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter. 

Written by two practical teachers who have had long ex- 
perience in teaching children of the age for which the books are 
intended. 


Boston ALLYN and BACON Chicago 


New York Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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